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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


RoyaLty counts among its privileges that of suggesting im- 
mense exaggerations as to the effect of all connected with it; but 
in spite of the legal maxim, “ nullum tempus occurrit regi,” the 
practical refutation must come, and royalty cannot pretend to 





put it off. A London journalist reads about the excited fervour | 


of the Queen’s reception in Ireland, and at once assumes that dis- 
affection is gone for ever; and he has scarcely written the words 
before we have new signs of turbulence and discord. “ Hencefor- 


ward,” writes the 7'imes, “ it will be impossible for a minority ridi- | 


culous in numbers, contemptible in talent, and of no character or 
moral weight in the Irish community, to blow up the ashes of civil 
discord, as in times past. 
chants, all that was respectable among the clergy of the three de- 
nominations, the smaller tradesmen, and even the mob of the three 
most important cities in Ireland, have been on the side of order, 


civilization, and loyalty. . . . . For adeep conviction of the truth | 


of what we now assert we are indebted to the Queen’s visit to Ire- 
land.” By the same means we now learn, that in Ireland the wind 
always blows from the South, and that Kingstown pier is crowded 
with an immense concourse of finely-dressed people: at least it 
was so when Queen Victoria came on shore, and we may assume 
that it is always so! “We now know our power, and will no 
on od consent to be at the mercy of a score or two of rogues or 
boobies.” A satisfactory assurance, as the sounds of turbulent 
discord, suspended while the Queen was present, are renewed on 
her departure; for which, indeed, they scarcely waited. Nay, 
some of the old quarrel is revived by the visit itself. The Dublin 
Evening Mail solemnly complains of a report that the Queen 
spoke to the Roman Catholic Prelates about the duty of extend- 
ing “ the influence of our holy religion.” The Northern Whig, a 
discreet journal of Belfast, exults because the Queen declined to 
visit a sectarian school for deaf, dumb, and blind children, and did 
visit Queen’s College—one of the “ yodiless.” An allusion having 
been made in the Dublin Town-Council to the quiet of the ca- 
pital, a member sarcastically asked whether they were not still 
under a coercion act? And the Council has notice of a squabble 
about rescinding the address of sympathy with the French Revo- 
lution, set down in the records of the corporation. Religious dis- 
sension and foreign sympathizing recagage the heated heads of 
the Irish before the elements have effaced the foot-print of the 
Sovereign on the soil of Ireland. 





We now find that the gentry, the mer- | 


if the Queen had flatterers like Canute, they would have been | 


set right by those elements, which showed no respect for the Royal 
movements. The Ocean Queen we call her: the waves knew her 
not, and to the winds she was as a dead leaf. But indeed, Sir 
George Grey is far too much advanced in useful knowledge to 


omitting one point, the payment of Members, and in softening 
two others,—for universal suffrage is substituted a suffrage based 
| on rating ; and for annual, triennial Parliaments. The third part 
| of the scheme consists of the machinery by which it is proposed to 


79 | force these reforms on the Legislature,—the creation of forty- 


| shilling freeholds, by the help of a fund to be reimbursed from 
| the weekly shilling instalments of the freeholders. Such a plan 
accords with the letter of the “constitution,” but for al] that it is 
| a very questionable part of the project. The materials for such an 
extension of the suffrage are not unlimited, and certainly the land 
available for such purposes is not without bounds. It is said that 
the suffrage will be placed within reach of all who deserve it, 
for it only requires a safe investment of twenty pounds: but there 
| are tens and hundreds of thousands of men, industrious and in- 
| telligent, who have no hope of investing any pounds. The man- 
ceuvre partakes too much of that vote-manufacture which is 80 
| closely allied to corruption and the purchase of votes; and the 
| plan can hardly be carried into effect without giving scope to a 
good deal of intrigue among the electioneering agents. If it 
| succeed, other political parties will be trying it; and the squab- 
bles of the registration courts will be transferred to the offices of 
pushing local lawyers endeavouring to circumvent each other in 
| the purchase and conveyance of land—not for bona fide purposes 
| of residence or culture, but for the purpose of making votes. In 
that direction the evil consequences are clear enongh. While the 
real addition to the constituencies must be too limited to effect 
any essential change in the composition of the House of Com- 
mons, the new vote-making may be used to gratify party bitter- 
ness and indulge personal ans Bro On the whole, we regard 
| this device as adverse to political morality, and therefore hazard- 
ous to the political strength of the people, which can never be 
permanently fostered by chicanery. 

The movement received the support of Mr. Cobden, leader of 
the Manchester school; Mr. Hume, leader of the residuary old 
“Reformers”; of afew Lords, anything but satisfied with their 
| position in politics; of Mr. Feargus O'Connor and some of his 

Chartists,—though we much doubt if Mr. O'Connor is authorized 
to speak in the name of the Chartists at large. The meeting 
excites the consentaneous ridicule of the Times and Globe; in 
other words, it is repudiated by the Ministerialists. The agi- 
tators could desire nothing better than official Whig resistance. 


| In spite of grave assurances that there is no cause for fear, the 
| aspect of affairs in France grows more and more unsettled ; and 
| the country is so depressed, materially and morally, that the very 
| efforts to restore her threaten to be mischievous in their first ef- 
| fects. An enhanced expenditure, a credit supported only by the 
| faith that an effurt is to be made, and a desperately sunken 
| revenue, demand an act of strenuous exertion: every screw for 
| raising a revenue has been turned home, except one, and now M. 

Passy proposes an income-tax. The rate of the tax is to be one 
| per cent, and it will take in all incomes. The more needed, the less 
| is it likely to be levied. The Bourse is as frightened as if it were 
| a declaration of civil war, M, Passy expects to raise 60,000,000 
francs ; he is more likely to raise 30,000,000 of people. 

President Bonaparte has been making a tour which looks very 
like a tentative visit to “ my people ”; but if that was meant, he en- 
countered great discouragement at Havre. The Deputy-Mayor 
made scarcely disguised allusions to the ramour that the President 
| is looking out for the imperialcrown: he declared that “ France 

has had enough of revolutions, and must stop at a republic”; he 
advised M. Bonaparte “ to let the love of Fraice be his crown” ; 


| and a-sumed that “he would not suffer at y variy to attempt an 


share the impudent servility of Canute’s courtiers, and he an- | 


nounced the Queen’s approach to Scotland with the salvo of 
“weather permitting.” The weather did permit at last; and 
Queen Victoria, after a glimpse of Glasgow, all too rapid for the 
wishes of the worthy citizens, and a hasty interview with Fair 
Perth, is safely housed at Balmoral. 


Like a bell tolling in the dead of night, a boding sound, is the 


meeting at Drury Lane Theatre, which breaks the quiet of the | 


recess with the clang of “ Parliamentary Reform.” The Man- 


chester and Liverpool agitators, in search of an agitation, have | 


tried many schemes, and have at last devised the one which 
was put forth at the “aggregate” meeting on Monday. It may 
be said to consist of three parts, as it seeks to combine several in- 
terests. One part, with which the agitators began, is a sort of 
deferred stock, so little active just now that it does not even yield 
interest: that is the financial reform with which the Manchester 
school started. Another portion is the plan of Parliamentary 
reform, a compromise between Mr. Hume’s little Charter and the 
great People’s Charter: it differs from the large Charter in 
[Latest Epition.] 





impossible dynastic insurrection.” The Presi lent made no reply 
to these insinuations; for Prince Louis Napoleon has a decided 
talent for silence. 

Ile was taken ill on the journey, and had so sharp an attack 
after his return to Paris, that people already speculated on the 


| question who should be his successor: a most obscure specula- 


tion, 

Meanwhile, the Legitimists are about to have a demonstration 
at Ems, where they gather to present “his Majesty Henry the 
Fifth” with a brace of pistols. Do they mean typically to sug- 
gest to the disinherited Prince the alternative of suicide or a 
duel with the President? 


The old influence which France bas been instrumental in re- 
storing at Rome proves too stupidly bigoted to fall in with the 
counsels of its patron, While the Pope remains in abeyance at 
Gaeta, the three Commissioners whom he has appointed to govern 
Rome bave been doing their best to prevent the restoration from 
being a final settlement. They have swept away all real im- 
provemen's effected by the Provisional Government, and even 
some by the Pope; have restored the old courts of injustice, and 
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abolished the municipal authorities; and under the name of a | the water. 


discount on calling in the paper money, they have inflicted a tine 
on all holders of the Republican notes. 
they have reéstablished the Inquisition. Such are the results of 
Papal restoration by France: and yet the French army is, even 
now, keeping down the Roman people on belialf of the Govern- 
ment which thus uses its restoration ! 

Canada ferments with the Annexation movement, in spite of 
the lax presumptions to the contrary. A metropolitan contem- 
porary has drawn the hasty inference that bad feeling had sub- 
sided because only twenty persons had met at the convention of 
the League; but if the writer had looked to the intelligence in 
the papers of the same morning, he would have seen that on sub- 
sequent days the nuinbers increased to more than ninety, Al- 
though we have no reports of the proceedings, it is evident that 
very heated language had passed. 

But it is from the Cape of Good Hope that the most sombre 
intelligence arrives. We have accounts of the transactions in the 
Legislative Council, including despatches which had been com- 
municated by Sir Harry Smith, from Lord Grey to the Governor 
and from the Governor to Lord Grey. From these documents 
it now appears, that the same arguments which were employed 
in our columns, and subsequently in Parliament by Mr. Adderley 
in particular, against the transmission of convicts—representations 
to which Ministers promised to defer—had already been urged 
upon Lord Grey by the colonists, and by him overruled. With 
a supercilious disregard of persons “below” him, Lord Grey had 
not scrupled to place his only too faithful servant, Sir Harry 
Smith, in a position the most humiliating to him as an officer and 
a gentleman—had first made him party to a breach of faith, and 
then, in spite of his remonstrances, had taken advantage of his 
high military sense of discipline to use him as the instrument for 
enforcing an odious measure against the universal feeling of the 
colony, the advice of all the official class to a man, and his own 
upright conscience! Lord Grey first intimated that the colonists 
might have the “exiles” if they pleased—he seems to think that 
by calling convicts “ exiles ” he evades part of the solid objections 
to the introducing of acriminal pouplation; he sends the convicts 
without waiting for the invited acceptance; and when the colo- 
nists remonstrate, he sets them at nought. The order in Council 
directing the Governor to receive the convicts was accompanied 
by the draft of a new “ free constitution ” for the colony; but it 
seems to be of a kind that is not at all unworthy of its accom- 
paniment. 

The colonists are exasperated to the last pitch of endurance, 
and we notice a trait of a highly dangerous kind: while many 
exhibit positive disaffection, the most discreet imply, through 
their manner, that the feeling is justified by the provocation. 
There is a conviction that the colony is entirely at the mercy of 
Lord Grey ; that it is not treated thus by the English nation, nor 
by Parliament, nor by Queen Victoria, but wholly and solely by 
that one man Lord Grey—a Strafford without a Charles the First 
to instigate him. It is in the literal sense of the word 
tyranny, and tyranny of the most hopeless kind—that which ori- 
ginates in obstinate feebleness. Lord Grey exhibits precisely the 
same kind of morbid pertinacity that was displayed by the sickly 
Charles the First, by the sickly George the Third in the Ame- 
rican war. And the English nation leaves the colony, its justice 
and its fealty, in the hands of Lord Grey! 


Tbe Mueen, 


The Queen graced the last day of her stay in Dublin, Friday, with a 
personal compliment to “ Ireland’s only Duke”; paying a visit to the 
Duke of Leinster at his residence of Carton near Maynooth. Her Ma- 
jesty was driven to the most beautiful parts of an estate rich in picturesque 
scenery, and was entertained by the exhibition of national dances per- 
formed by the Duke’s tenantry. The grounds of Carton were thrown 
open, and were crowded by Dublin citizens and people of the country: the 
poorest mingling with the richest in the parterre walks; and all testifying 
their delight when the Queen, who appeared on the terrace, acknowledged 
their hearty cheers. The Queen's party returned to the Viceregal Lodge 
about five o'clock, and in less than an hour reappeared on the way to 
Kingstown harbour for embarkation. From the hour of noon, and even 
earlier, crowds assembled near the terminus to catch a last sight of Vic- 
toria; but at four o'clock the throng of persons was so immense, and from 
its mere mass so unmanageable by the police and troops who kept guard, 
that the station-gates had to be closed and the general traffic suspended 
whilst the arrangements were perfected. About six o'clock, the carriages 
arrived at the Westland Row station; the Queen and Prince Albert, 
with the children and suite, entered the train, and were speedily 
transported to the Kingstown station; every point of view on the 
way being seized by spectators who heartily wished her Majesty 
God speed and happiness. A single gun from the Dragon and the 
running up of a white flag formed the signal for manning the yards of 
every vessel in the harbour,—a splendid sight. Prince Albert first 
stepped from the carriage, then the Queen; and both appeared to enjoy 
in the highest degree the warmth of the greetings from all sides. 
“Her Majesty was dressed in summer travelling costume; she wore a 
blue summer bennet, and a white lama shawl over a dark silk dress. The 
Prince was dressed in black, and wore an over-coat of white cloth, un- 
buttoned: he walked uncovered along the platform, bowing cordially and 

. répeatédly to the cheering multitude. 
between the Queen and Prince; and the Prince of Wales, recognizing « 
cheer for himself, acknowledged it with a grace worthy of his rank.” When 
the Queen-was recognized on the upper terrace, a thrilling shout was raised 
by the crowd below, which was echoed by the crew of every ship in the 


It is even said that | 


The Royal children walked abreast | 


| side of the Space, W 
| stabulary, were gaily d 


The Queen was accompanied to the water's edge by a dis- 
tinguished company. Her Majesty affectionately saluted Prince George 
of Cambridge and Lady Clarendon, and shook hands warmly with 
the Lord-Lieutenant and the venerable Sir Edward Blakency: d 
then, with a general farewell to the rest, she stepped on board eee 
yacht. On approaching the extremity of the pier near the lighthouse 
where the people were most thickly congregated, the Queen suddenly 
left the two Ladies-in-waiting with whom was conversing, ran 
with agility along the deck, and climbed the steep paddle-box to join 
Prince Albert, who did not notice her till she was nearly at his cide. 
Reaching him and taking his arm, she waved her right hand towards the 
people on the piers. She appeared to give some order to the command. 
ant; the paddles immediately ceased to move, and the vessel mere] 
floated on. ‘The royal standard was lowered in courtesy to the cheeri 
thousands on shore; and this stately obeisance was repeated five times, 
When the vessel had thus dropped a full half mile from the point of de. 
barkation, the wheels rapidly revolved, and the royal standard sw: pt ee 
straight in the freshening breeze. Three steamers crowded with passen 
gers kept company for some time; when they at last turned their helms 
the Queen's yacht again momentarily slackened sp 


ed in token of fareweil. 
“* As the evening closed, the smoke of the last ship of the flotilla could 
scarce be seen.” 


she 
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The voyage to Belfi 
after seven o'clock, and as night drew on the 
tipped waves indicated a stormy night. We a; 
phic narrative of the passenger-reporter who writes for the Times. 

“Towards midnight, the Vivid, which bad been detained at Kingstown to re. 
ceive luggage, joined the squadron and took up a position in advance of the roy 
yacht, where she was stationed in a sort of post of observation—now dashing 
along to warn off some strange sai 1 now taking a turn towards land to find 
out some light, or to ascertain the exact position of the fleet. Standing across 
the bay of Dundrum, wherein the Great Britain passed such a boisterous winter 
on the hard beach, the squadron through freshening wind and rising sea pressed on- 
wards, till the South Rock Light was visible on their port- beam about one o'clock, 
A thick fog with rain dragged over the vessels and obscared every view of sea or 
sky; the lights of the ships as they rolled in the sw ig waves shone with a 
lurid uncertain glare; and the shrill whistle of the wind became higher every 
moment. Away on the verge of a stormy rock-bound coast—in a night obscured 
by a threatening sky—no joyous cheers to be heard—not a sound audible but th 
hoarse voice of the waves or the shriek of a wandering sea-gull as he flashed 
athwart the gleam of the lanterns,—it was hard indeed to bring home to one’s 
mind the full fact, that, tossing about in the little fleet which swept on in da 
ness and wind, was the Queen of the greatest empire in the world. At thr 
v'clock the wind came up in stronger steadier blasts; and, as the lights on th 
Copelands—islands which lie off the entrance to Belfast Lough—were not t 
uadron lay to till the Vivid ran in and made them cat. On her 
juadron again proceeded, and ran into Carrickfergus Roads, about five 
o'clock in the morning, in a breeze which amounted to half a gale. 

“ The Roads just mentioned are situate off the town of Carrickfergus, about 
low Belfast, and between the arms of land which almost enclos 
illy contracting as it runs for about te 
ws into a river crossed by a hance 
verbour of that important town, wh " 
in Ireland, and is the Liverpool of the sister king- 
dom. The scenery on the coust is picturesque. On the North or Antrim side, a 
series of bold tumulary hills rise in a regular range till they blend with the hori 
zon, and slope gradually away ia a succession of fine meadows and linen-fiel 
with their snowy fabrics bleaching in the sun, with here and there some ha 
some villa embosomed in trees down to the shore, which is studded with white 

r clean little villages. Oa the South or Down side a similar landscape is 
fine weather, are seen the ijofty peaks of Morne 
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But with the dawn all the land was veiled with a thick gauze of 
w rapidly on the wings of a strong South wmd. The 

ss of foam; and the squadron, riding head to wind, 
tried to their bent the iron cables. When the morning advanced, a number of fine 
eamers laden with passengers came down from the town and saluted the reyal 
yacht with loud cheers aud tiring of cannon; boats put off from the shore with 
crowds on board, and dashed through sheets of spray to welcome their Sovereign ; 


and numerous yachts and small craft kept dancing about her with wonderful 
rs 
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stretched ou 
and Iveagh. 
driving storm. 


Lough presented a seething 
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rseverance. Little puffs of smoke along the water's edge, with an occasional 
sound of infant cannon, : ced that the enter} g proprietors of various 





S 
re intent on fying their loyalty pite of the weather. But 
the morning passed away, and day wore on in perfect inactivity. The wind r 
higher and } and but for the secure roadstead under the lee of the Down- 
shire hills, the squadron would have made but ! ther of it. It rusbed 
down with fury, sweeping away the cheers of the people and drowning the roar 
of their tiny artillery, now and then permitting f music from the bands on 
be heard, and then erusbi beneath its own shrill voice. 
At one o'clock, the royal yacht signalled the Vivid to ran down to the Black Eagle 
and take her boat in tow; and in a few minutes more the little vessel was dr 
a fine stout gig from the Admiralty yacht towards the royal ves-el. The boat ha 
been left al ide, in a few minut 
mufiled, were observe J 
ivds tl 
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toria and Albert, and push 
king of the royal standard on board 
k so kindly to the water,’ a 
sailors observed, was ed her Majesty. A short pull through stumpy lit 
behaved waves brought the Royal party on board the Fairy; and at half-past 
o'clock the little tender, foliowed by the Vivid, steamed away towards Belfast 
d bya ber of steam-vessels, and greeted by the shouts of t! 
: which compress the channel into a n 
| the town, a gay bordering of shipping g 
ge, h flags streaming in the air, and a dense crowd 
re to be seen, who ran along with loud shouts of joy as the Fair 
muskets, blunderbusses, and every sort 
r, were discharged with picturesqu 
irregularity ; yards, the very topmasts of the steam 
nd merchantmen al the quays, swarmed with people. Oa 
at the landing-place, a very handsome and substantial editice, built 
pressly for the honourable reception of her Majesty, came in sight, decked 
with wreaths, festoons of laurel, crowns, and mottoes, while on the top were 
stationed four lads in naval dress to take charge of the standard. Beyond this 
est triumphal arches we have as yet seen; and at 
was preserved by the gt 1 of honour and by the con 
crated platforms with their various occupants, all in hice 
excitement, with waving handkerchiefs and hats: outside the wooden barricaues 
and lines of soldiery was one compact mass of people. As far as the eye cou.d 
strain over the house-tops and up the distant streets, a sea of heads was visib: BS 
and when the Fairy drew alongside, a cheer as hearty and enthusiastic as 4et 
Majesty ever yet heard burst from the people.” 
Among the gentlemen who awaited the Queen in the pavilion, 
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Majesty. Fitting replies were given; and the Ma yor of Belfast, like the 
Mayor of Cork, r ceived the jour of knight) 1004, rising from his knee “ Sir 
William Johnson.” ‘The cerem iies having been performed, the Queen and 








Prince Albert debarked, 1 drove in procession through Belfast, to 
the institutions worthy of Koyal patronage or attractive to the Visiter. 
Foremost was the exhibitio: mn f the products of Irish industry, ged by 
the Ro; al Flax Society rooms of Messrs. Sadler a 
Majesty saw flax in all the stages, from that of the freshly 
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to the woven, bleached, and dressed fabric fit for use. mn and 
Prince Albert, exceedingly interested, spent a long tir ction 
and ordered liberal purchases of what had most please They 
walked for some tinre in the cloisters of Quee n’s Colle re, and entered the 
Examination Hall. The Queen made an offer of her autog raph in the 





College album, when it shall be 
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Through Saturday he storm continued without abate aud 
for some hours of morning the ships breasted nea rale of 
wind; but towards 1 here was a partial lull. The Queen ag nded 
prayers, to which all hands were piped. At a quarter past one the ic 
was ordered to Belfi ssage on on return at half-pa 7 two 
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1early hull down, were the several vesse!s of the squadron, separated, 
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to leeward, and thampit r bows through the waves. _ The further from land, 
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Long is a narrow prolongation of it in the Northerly direction which it 
takes up to that point. ‘The loch has a dark and gloomy aspect, from tl 
deep au d massive shadows which are thrown upon its waters by the rang: 
of lofty and heath-covered mountains flanking it on either side. ‘Lh 
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after some wild pack of grouse up the clitls—st od revealed for one moment in 


all its grandeur, to be Jost in an instant. 

It had been intended that the Queen should debark at the head of Loch 
Long; cross from Arroquhair to Tarbet on Loch Lomond, a distance of 
only four or five miles; descend Loch Lomond to Balloch, and proceed 
thence along the Leven bank to Dumbarton and the C lyde. Great prepa- 
rations were made at Balk ch and Dumbarton; but the inclemency of the 
weather deranged the plan. Prince Albert proceeded by this route alone, 
in courtesy to the expecting people. The Queen, in her yacht, redescended } 
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those on either hand in acknowledgment of the cheers with which he was re- 
ceived. All went well until he got within a few ay of the carriage; when the 
crowd suddenly opened at the point at which it had interposed between him and 
Mr. Campbell's carriage. The Prince observing this movement, and taking into 
account the superior style of the equipage prepared for him, as compared 
with the simple vehicle which had been sent round for his accommodation from 
Tarbet, hesitated for a moment as to which he should enter. The carpet 
led directly to the one which seemed to mark: it out as the carriage prepared for 
him, whilst the other, although much more dashing in its appearance, was stand- 
ing a little aside in the gravel. Mr. Campbell, seeing the Prince hesitate, walked 
up to him, and pointed to his carriage, inviting his Royal Highness to enter it. 
The Prince still hesitated, being in doubt as to which to take; when several of the 
bystanders threw themselves across the carpet, thus barricading the way to Sir 
James Colquhoun’s carriage, and vociferating, ‘ This way! this way!’ pointing at 
the same time to that of Mr. Campbell. wan 
than ever; when one of his suite inquired if Sir James was not present? This ap- 
eared to decide the matter, as it was evidently the intention of those about his 
Royal Highness that he should take the carriage of Sir James Colquhoun. The 
crowd, therefore, yielded readily to the special constables, who dispossessed them 
of the carpet; and the way being again clear, the Prince entered the carriage, 
amid some hurrahs, and many cries of ‘Shame, shame!’ The carriage immediately 
drove off at a brisk pace. Mr. Campbell and family then entered their own 
carriage: in doing aiid, they were surrounded by the crowd, who cheered 
them far more lustily than they had cheered the Prince, many running 
after them, as they drove off, for some distance, with their hurrahs. The order 
of the cortége was as follows—the Prince, with Sir James Clark and other at- 
tendants, went first in a carriage and four; another carriage and four followed, 
with other members of the suite; after which came Mr. Campbell, with his 
family, in acarriage and six, followed by several other carriages and fuur. In 
proceeding towards Dumbarton, in order, it was supposed, to atone somewhat for 
the improper treatment to which he had been subjected, the cortége passed 
through the grounds of Tillichewan Castle, his superb residence, near the lake. 
It then proceeded rapidly along the main road towards the Clyde. In deprecating 
what had happened, every one present exonerated the Prince from responsibility 
in respect to it; the blunder—for blunder it was—being wholly chargeable upon 
others. It was unfortunate, however; for Mr. Campbell is not only universally 
beloved in the neighbourhood of his fine country residence, but held in the highest 
esteem at Glasgow, where he has long occupied a most honourable and conspicu- 
ous position in the mercantile world. If he felt the indignity, he was too magna- 
nimous to show it; for he followed the Prince the whole way to Dumbarton.” 





The *{etropolis. 

The Parliamentary and Financial Reform Association held the first of a 
series of aggregate meetings, in Drury Lane Theatre, on Monday evening. 
‘The theatre was crammed to overflow. Sir Joshua Walmsley, M.P., pre- 
sided, and several other Radical Members of Parliament were present; Mr. 
Feargus O'Connor attending with a strong muster of Chartists. A letter 
was read from Mr. Hume apologizing for his inability to attend. Mr. Cob- 
den also apologized for absence, in the following terms— 

“* Eastbourne, Sussex, Aug. 7. 

“ Sir—Will you be good enough to express to the Committee my regret that 
absence from town will prevent my being present at the next meeting of the Me- 
tropolitan and Parliamentary Reform Association? You have many years of 
good work before you, and it will not therefore be amiss to keep an army of re- 
serve for another campaign. In the mean time, you are doing battle heroically, 
and | remain, Sir, your obedient servant, Ricuarp CoppEn.” 

“ ky. Whitty, Esq.” 

Sir Joshua Walmsley congratulated the meeting, that in a short six 


mouths the Association had succeeded in uniting those who had long been | 


alienated, and in giving form and consistency to the demand for civil 
rights. 
classes are apathetic and the masses chilled into indifference. 

The great feature of the present movement was, that the link that had been 
broken was again welded, and by it the two great classes which bad been sepa- 
rated were firmly united for the just purposes of political elevation. Their object 
was a worthy one—that of causing the institutions of the country to live in the 
breasts and affections of the people. The masses are now everywhere sullen and 
discontented; for the people are in antagonism with their representatives. It is 
for the people to determine whether a territorial oligarchy shall continue to sub- 
vert the entire spirit of the constitution, or whether they will vindicate their ma- 
jesty, and insure peace, happiness, and contentment, to every portion of the empire. 

Mr. George Thompson, M.P., read the report; which contained these pas- 
sages. 

“After repeated deliberations, and having consulted with the leaders of all 
classes of Reformers, it was resolved to advocate the fullowing reforms— 

“1. Such an extension of the franchise as will give to every male occupier of a 
tenement, or any portion of a tenement, for which he shall be rated, or shall have 
+ sng to be rated, to the relief of the poor, the right to be registered as an 
elector. 

“2. The adoption of the system of voting by ballot. 

“3. The limitation of the duration of Parliament to three years. 

“4, Such a change in the arrangement of the electoral districts as shall pro- 
duce a more equal apportionment of representatives to constituents. 

“5. The abolition of the property qualification for Members of Parliament. 

* * * . 


“Tt would be idle to attempt to conceal that much of the success which waits 
to reward the persevering efforts of this Association must be the result of the in- 
dividual exertions of the people. Two great practical modes of action should be 
ever borne in mind: the existing registers must be closely watched and purified ; 
the county constituencies must be enlarged by the vigorous and simultaneous 
working, in every locality, of freehold-qualification societies. 

“In this movement the men of Birmingham set the example, which was 
speedily followed by the Midland counties. In Manchester, and in almost all 
other large towns, freehold land and building societies have also been formed; 
whilst in the Metropolis this Council has aided in the establishment of one for 
the emancipation of the home counties. By the aid of these societies, the forty- 
shilling franchise is brought within the reach of every industrious man placed 
above the struggle for the merest necessaries of life. A judicious investment of 
201, which may be subscribed at the rate of 1s. a week, will thus secure an an- 
nual return to the subscriber of at least 10 per cent upon his outlay, and place 
him upon the register for the county in which his qualification is situated.” 

Mr. Charles Lushington opened his speech with an eulogium on the 
absent Mr. Joseph Hume— 

Mr. Hume commenced his career at a time when, according to the prejudices 
of the day, to advo ate reform was almost to contend for treason; but, although 
he was reviled by the enem -s of reform, he pursued his course steadily, and had 
sucereded in conferrin, upon his country inestimable benefits by the extinction 
of abuses and the reducuu. of the national expenditure. Their gratitude was 
therefore essentially due to that venerable and consistent Reformer. A public 
compliment was already paid to that honourable gentleman by a particular seat 
being reserved for him im the House of Commons, into which no other Member 
intruded ; and when nature should assert ber stern and final decree, Mr. Lushing- 


The Prince was in a greater quandary | 


Such a meeting was a good reply to the assertion that the middle | 


ton felt convinced that a niche would be assigned him in the temple of public 
gratitude, where the memory of his patriotic deeds would be consecrated and 
embalmed. ( Cheers.) 

Mr. Lushington enlarged on the text, that in the mp House of Commong 
representation of the people is a mockery. Seven-eighths of the Members are, he 
believed, totally opposed to any reform. He had been in minorities of 18 or 20 
on questions of reform, and he believed the smallest number was that which sy 
ported the People’s Charter. On that occasion, only 13 Members besides the 
two tellers supported the motion. He held in his hand twenty-one propositions 
for reform submitted to the House of Commons and negatived in it by large 
majorities. The Prime Minister derides the idea of reform; and the people 
are left to writhe in compulsory submission to aggravated abuses—flagrant but 
unacknowledged, iniquitous but unredressed. What was the remedy? Th 
could not rely on the House of Commons, so they must rely on themselves ; they 
must secure an amendment and reform of the suffrage, and must have universal 
| suffrage. (Enthusiastic cheering.) Universal suffrage is proffered by the Finan. 
| cial Association, purified to a small extent merely to protect it from abuse—fro, 
| the invasion of the common beggar and the common vagabond. (A Voice, 

“ Where's the rights o’ man?"—Laughter and cheers.) But while they got 
| universal suffrage, they must also secure the privileges of the ballot, ( Cheers.) 

They never heard of seditious tumults or disturbances against the Government of 
the United States, because there the people are their own governors, and would 

not attempt to destroy their own authority. In France too—( Groans and hisses; 
| cries of “ Rome!”)—his opinion was that the exercise of universal suffrage had 

averted great evils. He exhorted his hearers to persevere in the use of moral 
| means, avoiding the minutest infraction of the law. They would thus confound 
all attempts to entrap and punish them. Public — cannot be battered by 
artillery, and is not protected by barricades. Complete success can be obtained 
best by the most constitutional means. 

The Reverend Thomas Spencer enforced the necessity of national 
economy; inveighing against such extravagances as paying Queen 
Adelaide 100,000. and Lord Brougham 5,000/. a year. He took a simile 
from recent events— 

A few years ago, the directors of railways objected to expressions of opinion on 
the part of shareholders respecting the management of their affairs. They said, 
“Let us alone; we will manage the railway or ey for you: if you put a 
question to us we will resign.” Well, the shareholders were good boys, and did 
not interfere. Butby and by, it was discovered that these men had played the 
rogue, and the shareholders found it necessary to take the management of their 
affairs into their own hands. The people of England were now the shareholders, 
and the aristocracy were the directors whosaid “ Don’t you interfere,” while they 
taxed the working man nearly 50 per cent, the middle class 25 per cent, and 
themselves only 5 per cent. The shareholders want to see every man paying ac- 
cording to his property. No working man would wish to escape all taxation; 
and all were ready to pay their shilling fairly and equally assessed. (Loud cheers 
of assent.) He urged them to tr on. If they met in assemblies such as 
the present, the Government would in two years say, “ We cannot stop them; we 
will take the question out of their hands; and have it they shall.” 

Lord Dudley Stuart was greeted with loud applause. A voice claimed 
“a cheer for Hungary”; and the assembly rose almost as one man, and 
gave a demonstration that seemed to shake the building. Lord Dudley 
Stuart said, the shout would echo to the banks of the Danube and Theiss, 
and glorify the Hungarian patriots in the hour of their present triumph 
and victory. He alluded to one of those patriots now present, Count Te- 
leki; who advanced and bowed, amidst a vociferous renewal of the cheers, 
Lord Dudley Stuart advocated fiscal reforms, the abrogation of present 
taxes and imposition of a property-tax—not an income-tax. He gave in 
his adhesion to the objects of the Association, especially the proposal of a 
| large extension of the suffrage by giving a vote to every man who is rated, 
however low, or who chooses to claim to be rated. 

He did not know how far such an extension of the suffrage might give universal 
satisfaction; but it would be a great and a most important step towards improve- 
ment. It would at least effect one parpose—that, whereas the electoral body was 
now only a minority of the adult population and the non-electors a large ma)jority, 
places would be changed; the electors would become the large majority, whilst 
| those excluded would be the minority: and after all, if this was not tound suf- 
ficient, it would not prevent the people going further. He had always been for 
progressive reform. Long ago he had voted for what was called the Reform Bill: 
now he voted for what he called the Reform Bill of the present day, as proposed 
by the honourable gentlemaa in the chair. 

Lord Nugent fullowed, with a similar adhesion, and with a forcible speech. 

It had been said by a great man, that “when bad men conspire good wen must 
combine”; and he thought they ought now to sink all minor differences aud com- 
| bine to make head against the corruption, the self-interest, and the tyranny which 
| was endeavouring to stop the course of reform. He must confess that he did not 
concur in one sentence of the report, which recommended that the franchise should 
be thrown open to all persons who paid even the smallest rates; for he saw no 
just limit to the principle of representation excepting as combined with universal 
suffrage. He had never been able to see (they must pardon him the use of the 
expression ) the common sense of what was called money qualitication of any sort. 
All who paid taxes, directly or indirectly, were entitled to the benefit of the prin- 
ciple that connected representation with taxation. Every man who eats bread 
contributes, directly or indirectly, to the taxation of the country. And although 
the odious bread-tax now happily remains only matter of shametul his- 
tory, yet so long as any one of the implements of husbandry, or the land it- 
self on which corn is grown, is taxed—so long as the timber is taxed by which 
they made the ship that imports corn—so long, in a word, as any duty is paid oa 
any article that tends either to produce or import corn, let them not be told that 
bread is untaxed. Every man who eats bread, the staff of life, pays a tax to the 
state; and he adopted the immortal words of Lord Camden, to the etfect that taxa- 
tion without representation is robbery. (Cheers.) He had no right to usea 
harsh phrase towards any man because he happens not to see a subject in the 
same light as himself; but he had a perfect right to use hard words hypothetically 
against himself. Therefore, if with his present opinions, he ever found himself 
) voting in the House of Commons for a tax or grant of public money, and was not 
prepared immediately afterwards to support universal suffrage, he should consider 
himself a thief and a robber. (Cheers and laughter.) 

He defended the vote by ballot. The ballot had been called unmanly and un- 
English: but it was no more so than the proceedings before grand juries. He had 
taken the oaths as a grand juryman to keep secret his own and his fellows’ coun- 
sel; and why was this done? To guarantee the jurymen against corruption, Op- 
pression, or violence. (Cheers) 1t must not be said, then, that the ballot was 
un-English or unmanly, until they were prepared to abandon trial by jury. _ 

It was most necessary at this time to combine in support of Liberal principles. 
The Whig Government—(Groans and hisses)—opposed Parliameutary and 
Financial Reform, and Colonial Reform—( Hisses)—and with such a Government 
the Liberal party could not act. He did not wish to speak with disrespect of absent 
persons; but he would allude to one member of the Administration who had 
hitherto kept the character of the Government from disgrace and degradation by 
refusing to become an accomplice to the tyranny of other Powers of Europe. 
There was one who had not allowed bimself, either hastily or by mistake, to call 
the most glorious struggle that had been made for centuries “an insurrec- 
tion,” but who had termed that struggle “the war between Hungary 
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————— | 
and Austria.” (Great cheering.) The meeting perhaps might not be aware 
Lord Palmerston, by his conduct, had raised himself to the glory of 

being the subject of an intrigue intended to cast him from his position. (“ Hear, 
jear!” and shouts of “Shame!”) At that very time an intrigue was proceed- 
‘ng fostered by the criminals who had been ejected from their own countries by re- 

ntions—fostered by the Metternichs, the object of which was to undermine 
Lord Palmerston with his colleagues, and to substitute in his place a Foreign 
Minister of a Metternich choice, | who was thonght a more fitting associate for a 
Whig Ministry. Why, then, did not Lord Palmerston appeal to the people and 
throw himself upon them? (Loud cheers.) The period, perhaps, had not yet 
arrived for such a step; but if Lord Palmerston was what he hoped and be- 
Jieved him to be, the time was not far distant when they would see the result of 
the struggle between the noble Lord and his opponents. He would therefore say, 
“Up with Lord Palmerston, and down with intriguers.” (A cheer was called 
for and given Jor Lord Palmerston; and immediately afterwards three hearty 
cheers were given for “ gallant Hungary.”) 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor was received with loud cheering by the Chartist 

rtion of the meeting. 

He rejoiced it would go forth that there were now no differences between the 
middle and working classes, and that they were determined to unite to obtain the 


justice that had so long been withheld from them. He had laboured long, inces- | 


santly, and ardently, for the purpose of procuring something for the people; and 
if from vanity and ambition he were to tell them that this Association would do 
nothing for them, he shou!d mislead them. He told them to get what the Asso- 
ciation were striving for, and then they might carry the rest afterwards if they 
Jeased. He saw happy days for England in the prospect now before him. 
Fitical arties were divided now, not into Whigs, Tories, and Radicals, but into 


Liberals and [lliberals. He regarded the present meeting as a fair representation | 


of the mind of the working and middle classes. He would bury the past in 
oblivion, and with it all the persecutions and prosecutions and slanders he had 


been exposed to; and he would say he had not worked in vain if he had brought | 


about this happy combination between the veritable working and middle classes of 
Sogland. 

Mr. Clarke the Chartist candidate for Reading, and Mr. George Thomp- 
son of the Tower Hamlets, made brief speeches; and the meeting broke 
up with hearty cheering for Kossuth. 

Mr. John Oliver Hanson has been elected by the Bank of England pro- 
prietors to the vacancy in the direction caused by the death of Mr. James 
Pattison. 

The Committee of Health appointed by the Court of Common Council 
met on Wednesday. Mr. Simon complained of a nuisance in the house of 
a butcher at the corner of Nicholas Lane: a cellar under the house was 
used as a place for slaughtering sheep and pigs. Another place of the 
same nature was proved to exist in Duke’s Head Court, Ivy Lane: two 
carcasses of putrid meat had been found there. Each case was referred to 
the City Solicitor for immediate prosecution. 








The case of the Countess of Landsfeldt was to have been resumed at Marl- 
borough Street Police-oflice on Monday; but the lady did not appear. Mr. 
Clarkson stated, that he had important additional evidence to offer for the pro- 
secution; but he had been informed that the accused was then hundreds of miles 
beyond the jurisdistion of the Court, and therefore it would be useless at that 
time to produce the testimony. He wished that the bail should have their re- 
cognizances extended to any reasonable length of time, in order that they might 
cause the lady to reappear. Mr. Bodkin, the counsel for the defence, said he 
could offer no reason for the absence of his client—ke had not recommended it: 
the offer respecting the bail was a liberal one. Mr. Hardwick had some doubt as 
to his power of extending the bail. Mr. Clarkson repeated, that he wished eyery 
leniency to be shown to the sureties: he believed that Mr. Heaid and the lady 
had gone to Italy, and the bail therefore had no power over the lady. Eventually 
the recognizances were respited for a month. 

At Westminster Police Court, on Saturday, Mr. John Daly, surgeon, of Vaux- 
hall Road, was charged by Mr. Moses Morgan, chemist, of Westminster, with 
robbing him at a house in Aberdeen. The two gentlemen went to Scotland in 
company about a fortnight since. On the Ist instant, they were together in 
Aberdeen, and took a sleeping-room for joint use in No. 17 Upper Kirkgate. In 
the evening of that day, they drank ale together at a tavern; and Mr. Morgan 
observed, and openly remarked, that the ale tasted as if it contained Jaudanum. 
They went home to their room about ten; and Mr. Morgan, for safety in a 
strange house, barricaded the door in such a way that it could only be opened b 
a person inside. He placed his waistcoat, containing 45/. in notes, under his if 
low, and his watch and some sovereigns and silver on the table. He left Mr. 
Daly smoking in an easy chair when he went to sleep. When he awoke, at four 
in the morning, his waistcoat had been moved from under his pillow, and all his 
notes, money, and watch, had been carried off. Mr. Daly had disappeared, though 
it bad been intended that he should stay till Saturday and return to town with 
Mr. Morgan. A person answering Mr. Daly's description had left Aberdeen by 
the midnight mail on the night of the robbery. Mr. Daly was arrested, at his 
own house in Vauxhall Road, on Saturday. Ile was remanded by Mr. Secker till 
Thursday. 

At Bow Street Police-office, on Wednesday, David Lloyd, secretary to “ the 
Holne Park Tin and Copper Mine Company,” was charged with forgery, by Mr. 
Edward Hollis. Mr. Hollis took thirty-five shares in the company; Lloyd in- 
duced him, in April, to give a promissory note for 35., the amount of the deposit 
on the shares; but this note was to be held as a security only, and not to be ne- 
gotiated. Subsequently it was negotiated, and became the subject of legal pro- 
ceedings. On the production of the document before a judge, the words “ value 
received” and “ or order” were upon it; but they were not there when Mr. Hol- 
lis attached his signature: this was the forgery. As to the company itself, Mr. 
Hollis stated that the leases of the mines were never completed. Mr. Stepben 
Thomas, a mineral surveyor, said that in May last the prisoner asked him to get 
the note cashed ; the disputed words were not then upon it, but bad been inserted 
subsequently. This witness admitted that 365 shares were apportioned to him, 
and a like number to the prisoner, for which no money was paid, though some of 
the shares were afterwards sold to the prosecutor. Lloyd was committed for trial. 

Aman who calls himself “James Beale,” but appears to have many other 
Dames, has been examined twice at Guildhall Police-office, on a charge of un- 
lawfully attempting to obtain a loan of 1001. from the trustees of Samuel Wilson's 
Charity. This is a City charity; sums of 1007. are lent to young tradesmen, at 
1 per cent for the first year and 2 per cent for the next four years; account- books 
must be produced to show that the applicant makes a profit; and the keepers of 
public-houses and beer-shops are ineligible. Beale applied for a loan; he pre- 
tended that he was an ivory-turner, and produced accuunt-books; and he named 
sureties and referees. Two gentlemen recognized the fellow as having applied 

ore under another name, and also as the keeper of a beer-shop; it does not ap- 
pear that the prisoner was ever a turner; one of the proffered sureties was Wright, 

man who is in custody for swindling ; and the whole evidence showed that Beale 
and his associates were disreputable in their conduct. He has been remanded. 

At Worship Street Police Court, on Saturday, Francis Baker was charged with 

robberies of parcels from children. A boy and a girl, eleven and twelve 
years old, were in company carrying two parcels of shirts from a seamstress in 





Po- | 


| Limehouse to a hosier in Houndsditch. The prisoner, who had watched them 
| from Limehouse, spoke to them and offered them fourpence each to carry similar 
parcels for him from a place near to another place in their way. They consented, 
| and the girl went with him to get the new burden, leaving the boy in care of her 
\ shirts. In a short t'me the prisoner returned, and told the boy that the girl had 
| got a dinner given her as well as her fourpence, and if he would go he might get 
his share. The boy went, and the prisoner goodnaturedly “carried his load”; 
the prisoner walked so fast that the boy fell a little behind—hindered by the 
crowd of passengers; and presently the prisoner was out of sight altogether, with 
the shirts for a booty. The children did not find each other out for a long time: 
they returned to Limehouse about four hours after, crying bitterly. Th: poor 
seamstress went immediately with them to the Police Court for assistance, and 
there found the prisoner already under arrest. A policeman had caught bim in 
the act of serving two other little messengers the same cruel trick, and had 
borne him off in custody. It was found that he had robbed more than half a 
dozen pairs of children. Ie was committed for trial on three selected cases. 

Two Italian boys having been charged, at the Marlborough Street Police- office, 
with begging in the streets, Mr. Hardwick issued a warrant against the more 
culpable parties, the “ padroni” of the boys, who import children to live on the 
money they extract from English charity. On Thursday, the padroni were 
brought before the Magistrate; evidence was given by the boys to prove that 
their employers sent them out to beg; and one of the cases was made out. ‘The 
defendant wanted to compromise the matter by sending the boys back to Italy. 
Mr. Hardwick would not listen to this: he regretted that be could not send the 
| offender to prison for a year; but he ordered him to be imprisoned in the House 
of Correction for a month. There was great dismay among the culprit’s com- 
peers who crowded the court at this decision. 

The London public are warned to be on their guard against forged Bank of 
England notes. The other day, a tradesman in Fieet Street was offered a ten- 
pound note by a stranger in payment of some purchases; the note seemed good, 
but the shopkeeper, an engraver, narrowly examined it, and discovered that the 
signature, “ J. Cann,” was not written but printed. The customer said he could 
not believe the note was forged, but as he had no more money with him he would 
leave the note while he obtained a fresh supply: hedid not return, The note was 
exceedingly well executed, and would deceive most people. Its number is * J—K 
54,065,” and the date “October 4, 1848.” A forged five-pound note has been 
yassed on the proprietor of Peele’s Coffeehouse. It purports to be issued by the 
Manchester branch of the Bank of England, and is signed “H. Hogleen”—this 
signature also is engraved. These printed signatures can be detected by looking 
at the back of the notes: if written, the ink shows through, but if printed there 
is hardly a mark. 

It is said that the private desk of Mr. Ilall, at Bow Street Police-office, has 
been broken open, and money and other articles stolen. 


Mr. John James Watts, one of the parochial surgeons of St. George's in the 
| East, has died under very extraordinary circumstances. He had latterly ab- 
sented himself from his practice, leaving his partner, who had not heard of him 
for five weeks, to perform the whole; and he seems to have fallen into great dis- 
tress. Ouve night last week, Mr. Watts, who was in his sixty-sixth year, engaged 
a bed for himself and an elderly female at a coffeehouse in Whitechapel Road. 
Next morning, the couple were feund very ill; the medical men treated the cases 
as those of cholera; Mr. Watts did not long survive; and the woman, a widow 
named Craig, remained dangerously ill. A post-mortem examination showed 
that the deceased had been poisoned: oxalic acid and corrosive sublimate were 
found in the viscera. Packets of poison were found on Mr. Watts’s person, At 
the inquest, Mr. Broadwater, the deceased's partner, said that from recent cir- 
cumstances he doubted Mr, Watts’s sanity. Sarah Craig had told her brother 
that she was seized with illness after drinking something given to her by her par- 
amour. Mr. Watts was a married man, but had been separated from his wife 
thirty years ago. The whole case seemed very mysterious; and the Jury re- 
turned this special verdict—* That the deceased died from the effects of poison; 
but bow or in what manner administered, or whether taken by the deceased or 
otherwise, there was not sufficient evidence for the Jury to say.” 

Sarah Craig died subsequently ; also Mrs. Lewis, the keeper of the coffechouse. 
An inquest was held; and after hearing medical and other evidence, the Jury 
found an unanimous verdict that the women died of cholera. Mr. Nash, a sur- 
geon, who declared that Mr. Watts had died of poison, also averred that these two 
persons had perished from the same cause, and that he could prove it if he were 
allowed to make the necessary examination of the bodies. 

Maria Lindsay, a single woman of twenty-two, and her child, an infant sever 
months old, have been found drowned in the Surrey Canal. There appears to be 
little doubt that the woman destroyed herself and child. She could not obtain 
any assistance from her seducer, and could not even find him latterly; this preyed 
on her mind, especially as she was not in very good circumstances, though she 
had some employment in attending a coal-shed. A Coroner's Jury gave a ver- 
dict that Maria Lindsay had murdered her child, and destroyed herself, while in 
an unsound state of mind. 


The BProbinees. 

The electors of Kidderminster now have three candidates to choose from’ 
—Mr. Best, the Protectionist named last week; Mr. Crawshay Bailey, 
son of Mr. Bailey, Member for Brecknockshire, who is a Protectionist of 
precisely similar complexion to Mr. Best, but is distinguished as“ a 
nominee of Lord Ward”; and Mr. Thomas Gisborne, who maintaias a 
very independent spirit, recalling by his course the conduct of Sir Edward 
Lytton at Leominster. Local accounts say— 

“ He tells them that they may be a long time making up their minds for whom 
they shall vote, but he sha!l not be long in making up his mind whether or not 
to continue a candidate. He will neither state his principles a bit narrower nor @ 
bit broader to please any man, nor give money or money's worth to secure any 
voter in the place. Mr. Best speaks most sanguinely of the result of his canvass. 

“On one occasion, all three candidates and their friends were met to address 
the assembled multitude, but each party seemed to have made up their minds 
that nobody should be heard. In this state matters continued for a length of 
time, notwithstanding every effort to procure a hearing; when suddenly more 
energetic cries of ‘ Silence! ’ were heard, order was restored, and an active Chartist 
leader was hoisted upon some men’s shoulders, addressed the crowd, and was at- 
tentively listened to. He called upon the electors to support Mr. Gisborne, and 
thought that neither of the other candidates had the interest of the working man 
at heart. A committee of operatives has been formed to assist Mr. Gisborne’s 
return.” 

The Gazette of Tuesday announced that the Speaker of the House of 
Commons would issue a new writ for Kidderminster, in a fortnight after 
the 13th instant. 








One of the largest and most influential meetings ever assembled in the 
town of Derby was held there on Monday evening, to unite with the citizens 
of London and other places in expressing sympathy with the Hungarians. 
The Mayor presided; and Mr. Bass, M.P., was one of the speakers. Mr. 
Councillor Madeley supported a resolution pressing Government to use its 
moral influence, with a speech which urged the adoption of more than 
moral means— 
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“ Simply to ‘ protest ’ against the aggressions of hordes of barbarians, would be 
of slight avail, if Russia and Austria did not know that there was that love of li- 
berty ia the English nation which could not look on with indifference at the out- 
rages committed by despotic powers. As an independent nation—a nation enjoy- 
ing the greatest amount of ratioual freedom of any country in the world—we 
Englishmen should not only express our sympathy with the gallant and oppres- 
sed Hungarians, but also demonstrate to them that we can, if we wish, unsbeath 
the sword in the cause of liberty, and are prepared to defend the oppressed not 
only with our purses but with our arms. (Several rounds of cheering.) By 
so acting, we should not only secure the liberties of the Hungarians, but protect 
our own.” 

A petition to Government to acknowledge the independence of Hungary 
was adopted with acclamation; and the meeting separated with cheers for 
Kossuth, Bem, Dembinski, and Guyon. 


At a meeting of the leading hop-growers of the district round Horsmon- 
dene, on Wednesday week, it was resolved unanimously to petition the 
Lords of the Treasury to postpone the duty for 1848, till after next session 
of Parliament, so as to allow time to seek its total repeal at the hands of 
the Legislature. 

There is a “strike ” of colliers in South Staffordshire, which extends, 
and threatens to become universal. ‘The masters wish to make a reduction 
of 6d.a day; the men, on the contrary, demand an advance to that extent. 
There has as yet been no disturbance in the district. 


The site fixed upon for building the New University Museum is in the 
parks near the Wadham College gardens. Merton College, to whom the 
land belongs, have consented to let the University have four acres for that 
purpose. The building, &c., it is expected, will cost upwards of 50,0002; 
& great portion of which will be raised by subscription, and the remainder 
will be made up from the University chest.— Oxford Papers. 


The Duke of Wellington, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, inspected 
the progress of the Harbour of Refuge works at Dover on Weduesday. Mr. 
Walker, the Government engineer, stated to the Lord Warden, that 
although only a small portion of the proposed wall is finished, striking 
effects have been obtained. “ Since the commencement of the operations, 
the shingle which formerly accumulated in the bay has altogether disap- 
peared; in consequence of which, the Harbour Commissioners have been 
enabled to take away a quantity of rock from the mouth of the old harbour, 
and give three feet greater depth of water to vessels entering.” 

Military operations resembling those lately performed at Chatham, but 
on a smaller scale, were exhibited at Portsmouth on Wednesday, as an 
entertainment to the Dutchess of Cambridge and the Hereditary Grand 
Dutchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, tle visiters of Lord Frederick Fitzcla- 
rence, Lieutenant-Governor of Portsmouth. About 3,000 troops repre- 
sented the operations of a rear-guard covering the retreat of an army 
through a defile. A vigorous attack, success!ully repulsed, is described by 


the military accounts in all the professional minutie of advauce, deploy, | 


and yielding, of wheeling to reattack, forming in squares in échelon, and 
retreat under protection of clouds of skirmishers. ‘The movements were 
successful to the professional eye, and picturesque to the eye of the general 
spectator. In the evening, there was a night attack made on a citadel, 
which is popularly described— 

“ The advancing assailants opened their fire of small-arms and field-pieces, ad- 
vancing steadily at the same time from the beach towards the ramparts ; the gun- 
boat brigade on the water, under Major Davies, and the boats of the Excellent, 
under Lieutenant Burrows, R.N., also keeping steadily along the beach in line 
with the advancing troops on the common, and covering their advance with the 
fire from their great guns: a part was also taken on the land side by the Royal 
Marine Artillery. Gradually the fire came nearer the glacis, and as it did so the 
illusion became more vivid as to the character of the spectacle. The small-arm 
men scattered over the common blazing away at the imaginary enemy towards the 
fortifications, lighted up at almost every step by the greater flash from the ar- 
tillery, was an introduction to the grand coup d'wil, which, to be done justice to, 
should be pictured by one whose familiarity with such scenes in real warfare 
would insure that no point of the dazzling whole should be omitted. Eventually 
the attacking party came within the limits prescribed for the besieged within the 
fortress to open upon them, when suddenly the ramparts were lighted up with 
blue fire, and the besieged began their part of the night’s display. This was the 
grand moment of the ‘ night attack,’ and a more vivid picture of the horrors of a 
siege could nowhere else have been represented. The troops upon the glacis 
pouring in their fire in smart and rattling vollies, the great guns and field-pieces 
lighting up their positions as every instant they were discharged at the supposed 
invaders, the fire upon their heights, the cheers of the troops as ever and anon 
they seeined to be repulsed, and again returned to ‘ th’ imminent deadly breach, 
combined with the effect produced by the light upon the myriads of spectators, 
lending with their wondering faces another feature to the scene, formed a magnifi- 
cent illusion. At length the besiegers and besieged having expended their am- 
munition, the trumpet sounded ‘ Cease firing’; when instantaneously the ap- 
parent dreadful strife ceased, and a lull succeeded the busy din of war.” 


A display of fireworks by Darby succeeded the military operations, and | 


the evening was wound up by a banquet and ball. 

At Croydon Assizes, two actions, of Harris and others versus Colonel Fox 
M.P., and Harris and others versus Fox, were tried by Special Juries. The first 
action was for 6,788/, due upon bills of exchange accepted by Colonel Fox. The 
plaintiffs are proprietors of the Naval Bank at Plymouth, and they sued as bona 
fide holders of the bills, which they had received in the usual course of business 
from two clients, Abraham Joseph and Leon Solomon. A verdict for the plaintiffs 
was found; but, on Mr. Sergeant Channell’s application for immediate execution, 
Mr. Chambers stated, that for these bills, and others toa very large amount, no more 
consideration-money than 2,000/. had been received, and a Chancery suit had 
been commenced to open up the whole transaction. The Judge thereupon re- 
fused immediate execution. The other action was brought by the same plaintifts 
against Mr. George Sackville Lane Fox, who is Colonel Fox’s son and a Cornet 
in the Guards, for money due on bills drawn by the Colonel and accepted by his 
son. Mr. Chambers attempted some defence to this action, by calling Mr. Leon 
Solomon, and examining him as to the sums originally advanced on the bills; 
with a view to prove that not more than 2,000/. bad ever been advanced on all 
the bills for the sams of which both these actions were brought. Mr. Leon Solo- 
mon first demanded his expenses as a witness; and on being paid these, informed 
the Court that he is “a capitalist,” whose custom it is to “ travel about to differ- 
ent parts of England to supply the officers of the Army with plite, jewellery, 
and money”; “ not being particular whether the officers were of the Cavalry or 
the Infantry,” if their security or expectations be good. Examined by Mr. Cham- 
bers, he proceeded— ; 

“I have known the young gentleman who is the defendant in this action, for two 






Years. He is a Cornet in the Blues; and he was not of age when I first did business 
with him. I advanced him a small amount before he was of age. I cannot say how 
much. It might have been 500/. or a little more. I cannot recollect if it was 1,0002. | 


| He owed me money when he came of age; 


——_ 
but it is impossible for me to recollect the 
amount. It was not 5,000/.; it was 1,000/.; but I cannot recollect if it was 2,000 
My name is upon all the bills, and their amount is nearly 15,0007... . . It was not 
10,000/. that he owed me, but he did owe me more than 4,0007. He used the mone 

jointly with his father, Colonel Fox. TI cannot say how much he owed me when 4 
came of age. I swear that when he renewed any bills, I always gave him the old 
ones, When he gave me these bills I was to have advanced some more m mey, but J 
cannot recollect how much.” " 

Mr. Chambers—“ Surely you can tell us how much more money you were to give for 
these bills for 7,5001. 7” c _ 

Witness—“ I really cannot recollect. 
swear I did give him some. I cannot recollect whether it was 1002. or 1,000/.” 

Mr. Chambers--“ Did you make any inquiry respecting the circumstances under 
which all these bills had been drawn by the father and accepted by the son?” P 

Witness—" I dare say I did.” 

Mr. Chambers —* And were you not perfectly aware that they were accommodation 
bills?” 

Witness —“ I dare 
the defendant, and g? 
These bills were discounted for me by the bank ; 
fendant’s dishonoured acceptances for 3,700/.” 

Mr. Chambers—* Did not the bank make any inquiries with regard to these two ad 
ditional bills, when so large an amount of dishonoured acceptances were already jr 
their hands?” ? 

Wiiness -* They made no inquiry of me.” 

Mr. Chambers here gave up the case. Chief Baron Pollock, in summing up, 
said it was impossible not to see what was the nature of the transaction between 
the defendant and some of the parties; but the plaintiffs sued as bankers and 
bona fide holders of the bills, and upon the evidence that had been adduced they 
were no less entitled to a verdict. There was nothing before him to lead to a coy. 
clusion that this bank was other than respectable; bat it was his duty to obserye 
that it is not customary for respectable banking firms to bring actions in this 
manner upon their customers’ bills: it certainly was the habit of the eminent 
London bankers to return such bills, when they were dishonoured, to the parties 
from whom they received them; they never brought actions upon them ex. 
cept under particular circumstances. If respectable parties did not lend their 
assistance in this manner, persons would not be able to scramble through dis. 
honest transactions so easily as they often did by such means. He did not im. 
pute to the Naval Bank at Plymouth that they had done so on the present o¢- 
casion, but he did hope the present proceedings would be a caution to them; for 
upon some future occasion they might meet with a jury who would take a very 
unfavourable view of their conduct. 

After a short consultation, the Jury said they were sorry that, under the direc. 
tion of his Lordship, they had no power to return any other verdict than one forthe 
plaintiff. A verdict was then recorded for 14,4701; the Jury refusing to give 
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) any interest fur the period the bills had been over-due. 


At Croydon Assizes, an action for breach of promise of marriage was tried, be- 
tween Miss Martha Brown, daughter of a respectable tradesman at Wandsworth, 
and Mr. Richard Dellow, a widower ia good circumstances, formerly member of 
the Common Council. The parties had been acquainted from youth, and were 
suited for each other in social position, the lady being several years the junior: ag 
ofter had been made, the consent of the parents obtained, and the wedding-day 
fixed ; but the defendant closed his courtship with the following matter-of-fact 
epistle. “ November 25, 1848, 

“ Dear Martha—Whatever may be our future lot in life, or whatever may be the 
change in our circumstances, of this be assured, in me you will ever find a steadfast 
triend and one always ready to protect your interest. 1 hope I shall not hurt your feel- 
ings by informing you that I do not intend to pay my addresses to you any longer. I 
hope, however, that this will not destroy our friendship. Give my very kind love to 
your father and mother. ICHARD DELLow.” 

The Jury gave a verdict for 1207. 

At the Chester Assizes, last Saturday, Mr. William Edward Ferguson, sur- 
geon, was indicted for perjury, in denying upon oath that he had committed 
adultery with the wife of Me. Sainter, surgeon, of Macclesfield. The main case 
has already been reported in our columns. Mr. Ferguson was Mr. Sainter's as- 
sistant, and left his service on account of improper relations which sprang up be- 
tween him and Mrs. Sainter. He set up in business for himself; but Mr. Sainter 
commenced legal proceedings against him, sued him for damages, and applied 
to the Court of Chancery for an injunction to restrain him from practising 
in Macclesfield contrary to the agreement under which he had become 
Mr. Sainter’s assistant. The action ended in a verdict against Mr. Ferguson, 
for considerable damages; but the injunction suit failed; and it was for 
taking a false oath in the course of that suit—for swearing that he had never com- 
mitted adultery with Mrs. Sainter, or used undue freedom with her—that this in- 
dictment had been preferred. Most of the evidence given at the trial in the spring 
was repeated on Saturday. An artist and a gardener’s lad swore to having seen 
Mrs. Sainter and Mr. Ferguson pass through a gap in a hedge into a plaatation, 
and to having witnessed the criminal fact denied. In addition, there was put in 
evidence a note by Mr. Ferguson to Mrs. Sainter, written just after the first accu- 
sation was made against them, in which he used these expressions—* Would to 
God that I could believe all you say was true. I thought you confessed all. 
I denied everything to Wilkinson. As to what any one else can say, it will not 
affect us.” For the defence, Mr. Townsend made a speech: imputing all the proceed- 
ings to professional jealousy—Mr. Ferguson was young and successtul, Mr. 
Sainter declining ia popularity and practice; and he called witnesses who swore, 
in contradiction to the artist and the gardener's lad, that there was no gap in the 
hedge, and that at the time when Mrs. Saiuter and Mr. Ferguson were said to have 
been in the plantation together, Mrs. Sainter was alone in another place. The 
gardener’s lad was proved to have previously made such accusations against other 
persons, to extort money. The Jury returned a verdict of “ Not guilty ”; thereby 
attirming that the oath denying the adultery was a true oath; and inferentially 
affirming that Mr. Sainter had not been entitled to the damages which the first 
Jury gave him in the spring. 























At Gloucester Assizes, last week, John M 1, a man of forty, was tried for 
cutting and stabt his wife with intent to murder her. Millard had been in the 
habit of ill-treating the woman; one day she left his house in consequence of his 
threats, but at his entreaty she came back. He then thrust her into a little 
room, closed the shutters, aud locked her in. The poor woman heard him sharp- 
ening a knife; and he returned to the room, threatening to cut ber throat from 
ear toear. She screamed; the man attempted to carry out his threat; and in 
the struggle he gashed her forehead and nearly severed her nose. Millard pre- 
tended that his wife had wounded herself. He was intoxicated at the time. ® 
Jury found a verdict of “Guilty.” Sentence of death was recorded; but it wit 
probably be commuted to transportation for life. 











lon a railway in the course 0: 
1 assassin, William Watson, 
H ‘y at Arkleby, in Cum- 
eized, he appeared confounded, aud at night he wept much; but 
He now awaits his trial at York. ; 

A frightful explosion of fire-damp occurred on Friday it, at Mr. William 
Thomas's colliery, two miles from Aberdare. A cloud of arose from the 
shaft, and quickly brought the relatives of the miners to the pit’s mouth; where & 
dreadful scene ensued as corpse after corpse was brought up. Ounae hundred and 
twelve men and boys were in the pit at the time, and fifty-ene were killed by 
burning or suffocation. Seven horses were destroyed. It is said that the disaster 
was caused by miners working in a dangerous heading without safety-lamps. 


In December 1847, Thomas Kay was murdere 
construction at South Aston, Yorkshire; the rep 
escaped; but he has just been captured in a limes: 
berland. W en 
he said nothi 
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While Captain Badcock, his two sons, a brother, and a Mr. Clayton, were fishing 
in a boat off Boudnor, a sm all Lymington yacht bore down to them to give a 
fresh supply of bait. When passing along her bow, the yacht’s boom jibe 
towards the boat; but this would have been of no consequence had not the cleet 
to which the main sheet was attached drawn with the shock: the boom, in con- 
sequence, flew over the quarter, struck the boat's masts, and instantly capsized 
her. The two boys, Captain Badcock’s sons, both perished; but the others were 
picked up by the yacht. _ 

Mary Ann Ball, the woman who was convicted of poisoning her husb 4 
hanged at Coventry last week. She had previously confessed her guilt. 


IRELAND. 

Concurrently with the semt-oflicial statement which has been going the 
rounds of the papers to the effect that her Majesty will repeat her visit to 
Ireland on the first favourable opportunity, it is ramoured, and it is said to 
be with good grounds, that the mock pageantry of an Irish Court is doomed 
to abolition, and that the Viceroyalty of Ireland will terminate at the ex- 
piration of Lord Clarendon’s tenure of office.—Times. 

The Dublin Evening Post announces, that “it is with the sincerest plea- 
sure we are enabled to announce it is the Queen's intention to create the 
Prince of Wales Earl of Dublin, as a testimony and a record of the heart- 
felt satisfaction which her Majesty has derived from the loyal feelings and 
kindness with which she has been received by the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis, and in order at once to establish a connexion between his Royal 
Highness and her Majesty's Irish subjects. The recollection that this title 
was borne by the illustrious father of her Majesty, whose claims upon the 








jesty came to this country, will render the revival of the title in the person 
of his grandson a source of additional gratification to the public. The 
Prince of Wales is also Duke of Cornwall in England, and of Rothsay in 
Scotland; and the title of Earl of Dublin will, in like manner, always here- 
after be borne by the heir-apparent to the crown of these realms.” 

Sir George Grey has informed the Lord Mayor of Dublin, Alderman 
O'Brien, M.P. for Cashel, that her Majesty intends to confer on him the 
honour of a baronetcy. 


, 
} 





At a Court of the Dublin Common Council, held on Tuesday, the reply 
of the Queen to the Corporation was read, and duly entered on the minutes 





between the Reformed Church and the Church of Rome. A platform was 
provided, respectable umpires were appointed, and the discussion seemed 
likely to proceed fairly and decently. 

“ Thursday being the first day of the intended discussion, from an early hour 


} ; : 
country-people were seen to be travelling along the roads towards the appointed 


place. At about a quarter to twelve o'clock, there were scattered about some 
thousand or fifteen hundred peasants, with a priest here and there. In front and 
close by one of these platforms stood a burley country peasant with a tall staff, 
from which was suspended a large placard, on which was daubed, in rude 
characters— 
“*Soup! soup! soup! 
Soup 
gratis ! 
Hot and ready 
every 
Friday. 
Hurrah! hurrah! for the soup! 
Apply to Patrick Connor, Scripture reader.’ 
“ Alongside this ‘standard-bearer’ stood a ‘lad’ of equal proportions, bearing 
a lofty pole, from which hung a number of potatoes, on a string, at top and bot- 
tom of which were hollyhock flowers, Close by these symbols of peace stood the 
Reverend Mr. Sullivan, Romanist P.P., and a number of his brother clergy, 
drawing the attention of all who came into the field to them.” 
Mr. Rogers presently appeared, and found that there was a deficiency of 


| seats: upon complaint of this Father Sullivan exclaimed— 


; B “ | yelling.) 
gratitude of Irishmen have been so appropriately acknowledged since her Ma- . 
who carried under his arm an immense volume, the encumbrance of which 


You took no trouble about this place; but you 
brought these people here, which ought to be saving the harvest. (Shouting.) 
They were called here together by a person to cause bloodshed and riot. (Great 
Allow me now to introduce my Scripture reader to you, Mr. Godfrey.” 
Here Father Sullivan pointed to an eccentric person of dwarf stature, 


“I owe you no courtesy. 


did not prevent him from executing a number of outlandish posturings 
and feats of agility, such as leaping his own height and spinning 
round on one toe with rapid pirouettes. As Mr. Rogers stepped on the 
platform, Father Sullivan, with the vulgar gesture of the hand called 
“taking a sight,” gave a signal to the crowd which caused them to raise 
and maintain a continuous yelling and shouting. Mr. Ahern presently ap- 


| pearing, he was introduced by Father Sullivan as “the boy to give you 


| pepper in your soup.” 


of Council. Mr. John Reynolds, M_P., siated that when George the Fourth | 


paid a visit to Dublin, the Corporation were not content with presenting 
an address on his Majesty's arrival, they also presented one on his Majesty's 
return to London: Mr. Reyno!ds moved the appointment of a committee 
to prepare an address congratulating her Majesty on her safe arrival in 
England. 

Mr. Loughnan—“ Better wait till she gets there.” 

Lord Mayor—“ Her Majesty has gore to Scotland, where she will remain for 
five or six weeks.” 

Alderman M‘Kenna observed, that the second address to George the Fourth re- 
sulted from the circumstance of a violent storm having put his Majesty in danger 
of shipwreck on his return, and driven him into Milford Haven. 

Mr. Reynolds observed, that the stormy state of the weather in '21 had nothing 
to do with his motion. There were a great many dangers besides those of the 
sea; and as the Corporation were all anxious to compliment her Majesty, there 
could be no objection to his proposition. 

Mr. Denehy observed, that they had every reason to be gratified at the recep- 
tion which the Queen had met with. The manner in which the citizens had be- 
haved during the past week was an evidence of high civilization on their part; 
and many men from various parts of Europe and of the empire bad expressed 
their surprise and gratification at it. 

_ Mr. Curran—* The visit of her Majesty has done more for Ireland than coer- 
cion acts or treason acts, or any others of the kind ever did.” 

Mr. Loughnan—* But we have had a coercion act in force all the time, to keep 
u3 quiet.” 

Mr. Reynolds's motion was carried. 

Mr. Walker moved that the address voted by the Corporation to the 
French Republic last year be expunged from their minutes. He was 
checked by the Lord Mayor on a point of form. The notice of motion, was 
that “before we present an address to her Majesty, the address to the 
French people be expunged.” The address to the Queen had been already 
voted; so the other motion was disposed of. Mr. Walker complained that 
such a motion should be slurred over. There was now a full house, and it 
would be “ a good time to take the sense of the house upon his notice, and 
thereby ascertain whether their late outburst of loyalty was superficial or 
not.” Ona the suggestion of Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Walker gave a fresh notice 
of motion on the subject; and Mr. Reynolds immediately gave notice of an 
amendment—*“ That this Council forward to M. Kossuth an address, con 
gratulating him and the 
sistance to the combined efforts of the military despotism of Austria and 

tussia.” 

The Council then adjourned to the 10th of September. 

The Northern Whig comments on two incidents of the Queen's visit to 
Belfast ; ascribing significance to what had appeared only accidental— 

“ Two occurrences connected with the Queen's visit to Belfast are of much in- 
terest and importance, upon general and public graunds. The first is, her de- 
cuning to visit the School for the Education of the Deaf and Damb and the 
Blind. The institution is in one respect of a most praiseworthy character; and 
those who have erected so fine a building, and maintained so large a charitable 
establishment, are deserving of credit for their zeal. But, unfortunately, though 
appealing to the public at large for support, it is strictly sectarian and exclusive; 
and there can be no doubt, that her Majesty did not think right, especially in a 
country like this, to lend even an appearance of approval to such an institution. 

“The other circumstance is, her Majesty's volunteered visit to the Queen’s 
College. It was not supposed, or apparently intended, that she would enter that 
building; it being understood that she would not leave her carriage except for the 
purpose of seeing the exhibition of the Flax Society. When she was in the Bo- 
tanic Garden, however, sh» —_olved to inspect the College, and de<patched a mes- 
Senger to intimate her intention. There een no preparation for receiving 
her, except that a few of the officers and professors thought it their duty to be 
poe as she was passing. Her visit, un ler the circumstances, and after she 

ad turned away from the sectarian establishment, is an expression of opinion 
which the public will neither mistake nor fail to rejoice at.” 











Some strange occurrences at Templemore, near Kenmare, are reported 
by the Cork C. nstitution, an Orange paper. The Constitution aflirms that 
the Reverend Mr. R gers, curate of Templemore, had been excluded from 
the houses of some persons whom Mr. Ahern, the Roman Catholic clergy- 
man of the same parish, did not choose to be visited by a Protestant. There- 
upon a correspondence arose, which ended in an agreement to have a pub- 
lic discussion in the town of Kenmare, on the leading points of difference 


; Mr. Ahern I shall arrest him also: Mr. Leger, get Mr. Ahern.” 


Mr. Rogers began the discussion, but had scarcely 
uttered some sentences deprecatory of bitter feeling, ere Mr. Dillon, @ 
peace-officer, came on the ground. Mr. Ahern immediately disappeared 
among the crowd; but Mr. Rogers was arrested, on an information that a 
breach of the peace was to be dreaded. He pleaded his pacific objects; 
but Mr. Dillon declared that he had no option, and led him off. To the 
inquiry, “ Am I only to be arrested?” Mr. Dillon replied, “ When I meet 

Mr. Leger 
said, “I have looked everywhere for him, and cannot find him.” The 
Constitution winds up its report with the following spezimen of the Re- 
verend Mr. Sullivan's rhetoric, immediately after the Police had gone— 

“ Three cheers for the Police. (Loud yelling.) Now, witty as they all were, 
they gave me leave to come up on the platform; and [ had my eye round the 


| corner, and the moment I saw the green coat with the—what do they call then— 


Hungarians upon their successful and patriotic re- | 


epaulettes—no, scales—scales is the word, and a long sword, be Gor I got afraid, 
and that is seldom with me you know. (Great yelling and laughter.) My cock 
was here—(Pointing to his left)—and while the other cock was making his 
speech, waiting for the Stipendiary, I gave my cock the wink, and away with 
him. (Yells of exultation.) Perhaps it were better not to place the officers who 
had a certain duty to perform in an unpleasant position; and as we liked to give 
Mr. Abern a good dinner tonight, and a drink, we'd sooner have him there than 
in Bridewell.” (Shouting.) 





The Southern Reporter, a Cork paper, one of the most intelligent of the 
Repeal journals, makes a recantation— 

“We broadly advocated revolution. We did so from the conscientious belief 
that, if attainable, it was desirable. We now believe it unattainable; and, so be- 
lieving, we reject all teaching that tends in that direction, as mischievous and 
bad. We pretend to no satisfaction with the institutions of the country; we 
know it to be crushed and degraded by misrule: but we see no course open but 
that of slowly winning, within the constitution that is imposed on us, more en- 
larged privileges, and striving patiently after better legislation. We will hold no 
word of promise to the ear that must be broken to the hope, and we shall do what 
lies in our power to direct our countrymen in the search of practical good. Eng- 
land has, let our pride gainsay it as it will, a controlling power over our desti- 
nies at this moment, which we must recognize. Whatever may lie hidden in @ 
distant future, we must, in our day, turn to the Imperial Legislature for whatever 
amelioration in our condition laws can effect, and in the Imperial Legislature 
England has a paramount influence. That influence it is our duty to prevent 
from being adversely exercised—to gain over, if possible, to our aid. The revolu- 
tionary policy has been tried—tried by abler and honester men than many who 
now seem to possess the popular confidence ; and the trial only sufficed to show 
the entire fatility of it in the present condition of Ireland. Men who sickened to 
see the country’s energies wasting away year after year in the slow fever of a 
protracted agitation, and perceived at the same time no reasonable prospect 
of better government under the existing system, strove to rouse the spirit of 
the people to one bold effort, and end the struggle in some way. They tried the 
effort and were beaten. Imperialism bad the victory; and enough was shown to 
convince every rational man, that to revive the contest with no better elements of 
success than these men found themselves to possess when the trial came, would 
be not only mad bat wicked. A revolution may be the greatest blessing; to effect 
it may be the highest virtue. But to keep a people ina perpetual ferment of poli- 
tical discontent, urging on them the necessity of accomplishing objects to which 
they are unequal, and preventing them from turning to account the advantages, 
great or little, at their command, is dishonest aud reprehensible in the highest de- 
The main cause of our past misgovernment was, that we were unknown 
and misunderstood. A Parliament composed principally, or largely, of strangers, 
can never know or understand us, as a native Parliament would. But even such 
a Parliament may improve its knowledge of our condition, and may learn to de- 
vise or to adopt measures more suited to our wants. Anythiog which interests 
onarch in our regard, which brings to us a larger influx of intelligent and 
ig Englishmen, cannot but be of real benefit to the country, There may 
be matters in which English and Irish interests will clash, and in such matters 
injustice will perhaps be still inflicted on us: but in the main, there is no ground 
fur supposing that measures largely beneficial to Ireland are not capable of being 
conceded without the slightest detriment, but, on the contrary, with great advan- 
tage to England herself. Let us, then, instead of speaking disparagingly or sneer- 
ingly of the Royal progress in Ireland, ¢ mgratulate ourselves on it as something 
giving reasonable hope that Irish wants will henceforth be more inquired after, 
better understood, and better attended to. If everything connected with it was 
not quite flattering to our pride, let us be somewhat appeased by the assurance 
that it may prove truly beneficial to our interests. 


gree, 





It is stated that Mr. W. H. Magan, one of the Members for Westmeath, 
| is to accept the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds; and that Mr. John 
' Ennis, High Sheriff of Dublin County, is likely to be a candidate. 
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SCOTLAND. 

The Corporation of Edinburgh has voted the freedom of that city to Sir 
James Duke, the Lord Mayor of London, who has been paying a visit to 
Scotland; and Wednesday last was appointed for its presentation. In re- 
plying to the eulogistic speech from the Lord Provost, Sir James Duke 
alluded with pride to the fact that he had sprung from a very humble 
condition. 

He had nothing, he said, but his good name when he left Montrose, his native 
town, and went to London a perfect stranger. “I was not only totally unsc- 
quainted, but I went there exposed to difficulties which nothing but the greatest 
perseverance could surmount. I continued, from 1819 up to the period of my 
taking office as Chief Magistrate, to carry on one of the largest businesses of that 


particular branch of trade with which I am connected that was ever carried on by | 


any house in the world; and I have to tell you, that in regard to that particular 
branch of business with which I was associated, | was an entire stranger, while I 
had to contend with those whose local influence was great. Yet, notwithstanding 
all this, I ultimately gained the esteem and confidence of those who placed in my 
hands, for many years, the most extensive mercantile system ever carried on by 
any house in the same branch of business.” 


foreign ans Colonial. 

France.—President Louis Napoleon has made a second provincial tour, 
and met with incidents of even less encouraging character than on the 
last occasion; though in a general way he scems to make himself accept- 
able and popular. On Saturday he visited Rouen, and enjoyed a cordial re- 
ception. ‘The fatigue of the ceremonies, and exposure to inclement 
weather, brought on an attack of illness, and his physician advised a re- 
turn to Paris: however, he persevered in his progress to Havre; the hope 
of as good a reception by that important town as he received from Rouen 
being too strong an inducement to resist. The clergy and some 50,000 

rsons had assembled, and many of the houses were decorated with 
triumphal wreaths: but it was noticed that the cries raised by the populace 
were of very various sorts—‘ Vive le President,” “ Vive Napoléon,” “ Vive 
l’Empereur,” (some old Imperial Guard's souvenir,) and “ Vive le Roi.” 
The last cry is said to have been raised in irony, but to have surprised the 
unwary and fickle mob into applause. ‘There was, however, a preponder- 
ance of “ Vive la République.” The National Guard having been reviewed 
and the sports of a regatta witnessed, a grand dinner was given to the 
President, in the Hotel de Ville; M. Bertin, the Deputy-Mayor, acting as 
host. M. Bertin proposed the President’s health, in a speech concluding 
with a very palpable innuendo— 

“ The elder brother of European states, the country has attained its political 
majority. It feels strong enough to govern itself, and the Republic has therefure 
the reason of existence. In the actual state of France, in the force of its political, 
scientific, agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial genius, the nation has the 
greatest need for hastening, but with prudence, all the successive and regular de- 
velopments contained in the constitution. These developments can only result 
from order and obedience to the laws. We have seen with happiness, Monsieur 
le President, that your firm will was to maintain the one by insuring the other. 
We cannot doubt that your high influence will give to your government a very 
active impulsion in all these developments. You have guaranteed to us that in- 
surrections have no chance of success. We hope so. You will not suffer either 

hat any political party should attempt an impossible dynastic insurrection. Be 

the first regular founder of the French Republic. Let the love of France be your 
crown, and your glory will be immortal. Washington had no other, and his me- 
mory will be eternal. Long live the President of the Republic!” 

The President replied to this allusion by taking no notice of it: he said 
simply— 

“ T regret exceedingly, gentlemen, not being able to thank you as I could wish 
for your kind reception. Permit me, in a few words, to propose as a toast, ‘ The 
town of Havre and the prosperity of its commerce.’ The population of this town 
will be convinced every day, more and more, that there is no prosperity for com- 
merce without order and stability. No, without order and stability, there can be 
Do public prosperity. Gentlemen, I drink to the town of Havre.” 

e returned to Paris without meeting any further incident. Since his 
return, he has had a severe relapse of the illness which commenced at 
Rouen; and it would appear that he had suffered a regular attack of 
cholera, which even threatened his life. “He was taken alarmingly ill 
about two o'clock on Tuesday afternoon; he was immediately put to bed, 
and the proper antidotes were administered. At eight o'clock he was 
rather better, but still not out of danger.” At ten on Wednesday morn- 
ing it was announced, that he had so far recovered that he would “ go to 
mass.” 

The French Legitimists are getting up a grand demonstration in favour 
of Henry the Fifth, which is to come off at Ems. It is said that a great 
number of the leaders of the party are preparing to make a pilgrimage to 
that celebrated watering-place, similar to the former pilgrimage to Bel- 
grave Square. 

M. Guizot has announced himself as a candidate for the functions of 
member of the Council- General of the department of Calvados. 

The Archbishop of Paris has addressed a long letter to the Foreign 
Minister on the subject of Venice, in which he characterizes the terms of 
surrender insisted on by Austria as intolerable; and he asks— 

“ Can France, can civilized Europe, permit them to be imposed? Franco is 
powerful, and may use lofty language, when, apart from all private interests, she 
makes herself the defender of the weak and the oppressed. It is a part which 
becomes France, and, in my opinion, England also. If these two Powers were 
to act in concert in the matter, would Austria, notwithstanding her known obsti- 
nacy, long resist? Would she threaten war? Would she seek to make fresh 
enemies, when she finds so much difficulty in resisting those which she already 
has?” 

Iraty.—At Rome reaction has set in with a full tide, and has already 





hours; but immediately after his departure for Gaéta, whither he set out 
to have a personal interview with the Pope, the measures were publicly 
notified and declared in actual operation. 7 

The populace were exasperated to a high pitch by the attack made on 
every person, rich or poor, who held the inconvertible paper of the Repub- 
lican Government. ‘The military force was called out, and guns and ar- 
tillery were posted in the principal squares and streets. 

A correspondent of the Times, who signs “ A. B.” but encloses his ad- 
dress to the editor, announces the revival of the Inquisition— ; 

“ Dr. Giacinto Achilli, an eminent Italian theologian, who has been for five 
years an avowed Protestant, and is well known as such to thousands of British 
Christians of all parties, has been thrown into the dungeons of the Inquisition 
At eleven o'clock on the night of the 30th of July, (and therefore before 
| General Oudinot had made over the government to the Cardinals,) Dr, Achilii 

was arrested by three men in plain clothes, and is now in one of the secret cells 
of the reéstablished Holy Office. They stated that they apprehended him by the 
authority of the French Prefect. It is, however, since ascertained that they Were 
| emissaries of the Vicar-General of Rome, Cardinal Patrizi, who had just returned 
| to the city. Dr. Achilli had never meddled in politics: I have recent letters from 
him, stating that he neither had nor would do so.” 

The Concordia of Turin supplies some account of Garibaldi’s escape: it 
is written at Ravenna, on the 4th instant— 

“ Having arrived at San Marino, and seeing the impossibility of continuing his 
march to the Adriatic with the whole of his troops, Garibaldi made choice of the 
most compromised among them, and directed the remainder to send a deputatioy 
to Rimini to make their submission. By this means, he diverted the attention 
of the Austrians from his own movements, and succeeded in gaining Cesenatico 
with 300 men, through an almost impenetrable country. His wife preceded him 
with a sort of vanguard: when at Cesenatico, she placed advanced sentinels, 
directed barricades to be constructed with carts, &c., on the high-roads. While 
they were embarking, a carrettella arrived from Ravenna with a Croatian cor- 
poral and a soldier, who were taking two or three sacks of shoes to the army, 
Garibaldi thanked them for the shoes, which he said he wanted very badly; and 
then told them they had better go with him, as if they returned to their corps 
they would be severely punished. Garibaldi was the last to embark: as his boat 
was in too shallow water, he waded into the sea, and pulled it out with his own 
hands. An English Colonel was with him. An hour after the departure of 
Garibaldi, General Gorzkowski arrived at Cesenatico with 500 men: finding he 
came too late, he set cut immediately for Bologna in a chaise and four. Gari- 
baldi’s flotilla having reached the open sea, fell in with a large vessel sajj- 
ing under American colours, where his son was said to be: they joined her, and 
pursued their course to Venice. A rumour was current that Garibaldi at- 
tempted to board an Austrian brig, but was beaten off, and lost four boats.” 

A proclamation has been published at Bologna, declaring that whoever 
should assist the fugitives would be punished by martial law. 

The Republicano of Lugano quotes a letter from Verona of the 5th, 
stating that seventeen large and small vessels have been sent out from 
Venice to pick up Garibaldi and his men. 

The Venetians freely scour the main land with 800 infantry and 600 
horse, and collect an immense quantity of provisions and oxen. 


Austria.— The accounts from Vienna magnify beyond its first importance 
the results of the sortie made by Klapka from Comorn. It is stated that Au- 
lich has come up from the South side of the Balaton Lake, and effected « 
junction with the already large garrison under Klapka; and that in addi- 
tion to occupying Raab they have reoccupied Buda, so as completely to 
destroy the basis of Haynau’s line. It is certain that communications haye 
been closed between Buda and Vienna ever since the sortie. 

Haynau has entered Szegedin, the Magyar forces nowhere opposing him 
with determination; and he has pushed a small force across the Theiss ou 
his left, and thrown out his right in the direction of the forces under the 
Ban in the South and General Nugent in the South-west. 

From the North the accounts are meagre, but they still tend in favour 
of the Magyars. Georgey has had a three-days battle, or series of engage- 
ments, with the various bodies which pursued him under Grabbe, Ost- 
| Sacken, and other commanders; and the result is, that he now occupies a 
| strong position South-west of Miscolz and not far West of the Theiss,— 

nearly the one lately occupied by General Paskievicz himself, in bis move- 
ment from Waitzen before he crossed the Theiss. ‘The accounts convey no 
| definite impression either of the actions fought or the positions now occupied: 
| 
| 


but the general result is, that Georgey has still a large army, on the line of 
| the Russian operations between the Dukla pass and Buda; and that Paskie- 
vicz has gone completely away from that army to occupy Debreczin, and 
| deal with a new army of 50,000 men, which, we now learn for the first 
time, is encamped behind Debreczin as a guard to Gros Wardein, the great 
| armoury and store-factory of the Magyar nation. The winter season will 
soon commence in the swampy plains of the Theiss; and if some great de- 
| cisive action be not gained by the Imperialists, the year’s campaign will 
have had simply the effect of organizing the Magyar armies and furnishing 
them with arms and stores captured from their opponents. 


tke Prince of Schwarzenberg set out for Warsaw to see the Emperor of 
| Russia, and impress on him the necessity of a more united course of action 
between the Austrian and Russian commanders and armies. 


| 

| 

| It is said that immediately after the capture of Raab by Klapka’s sortie, 
| 


There are reports that the young Emperor and the Minister Krauss are 


| disposed to treat with Hungary; but are opposed by the Archdutchess 


| 
| the presence of his Ministers! 


raised a fecling of desperate irritation. On the 3d instant, General Oudinot | 


formally surrendered into the hands of the Pope’s three Commissioners, 
y I 


the Cardinals Della Genga, Vanicelli, and Altieri, the entire civil adminis- | 
| have been received; and their contents are very interesting. 


tration of the country, reserving only the care of the public security, and 
the authority required by the exceptional military situation established by 
the decree of the 4th July. 

The first acts of the Commission were astounding: in two decrees, 
dated that 
municipalities; restored the tribunals subverted by the late Provisional 
Government, and dissolved those established in their stead; dismissed all 
public servants appointed by that power, and restored the old employés; 
issued a commission of inquisition into the character and conduct of public 
bodies; and decreed that the paper of the illegitimate power should be cur- 
rent at a depreciation of 35 per cent. General Oudinot strenuously op- 
posed the publication of the decrees, and prevented their issue for some 


same 3d of August, they dissolved all the provincial | 


Sophia and the Prince Schwartzenberg. It is even said that differences rose 
so high on one occasion that the Emperor was buffeted by his mother, in 


The latest accounts report a battle ketween Paskievicz and Dembinski, 
which lasted four days, and resulted in the complete rout and disorgani- 
zation of the Russian army. ‘These engagements are said to have been 
fought at Gros Wardein; and there is suflicient concurrence of reports t 
render them probable. 

Care or Goop Hore.—Papers from Cape Town, to the 16th June 
The session 
of the Legislative Council was opened on the 15th June, by Mr. Mon- 
tagu, the Governor being unwell. The subject of Earl Grey’s proposal tc 
send felons to the colony was brought forward by Mr. Ebden; and was 
under discussion when a message arrived from the Government House, an- 
nouncing the receipt of despatches from Lord Grey on the 14th. 1 hese 
despatches contained instructions as to the receipt of the convicts, which 
were imperative, and which Sir Harry Smith considered to leave him no 
alternative but obedience. After the reading of these papers the whole 
question was resumed; and the opinion of every member of the Council 
was unreservedly avowed. It appeared that every member of the Council, 
official as well as non-oflicial, including the Governor himself, bad been 
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from the first decidedly hostile to this measure. They condemned and 
deplored it. A crowded audience applauded. 

The Governor's last despatch to Earl Grey was read, and it formed a 
fitting crown to the general manifestation of opinion. Sir Harry Smith 
speaks with remarkable earnestness and directness. 

“The colonists were violently opposed to the introduction of these convicts, 
having ever been most er | hostile to the Cape becoming a penal settlement 
in any shape; a measure which they strenuously resisted in the time of Lord 
Stanley, and again in that of Lord John Rassell, who both conceded the point to 
them. They relied with confidenee, after your Lordship’s offer to send out these 
men as a boon, that it was a step which would never without their consent be 
resorted to. Your Lordship, however, without waiting for a reply to this de- 
spatch, proceeded to carry out the proposition; and, although almost immediately 
afterwards the adverse opinion of myself and of the colonists reached your Lord- 
ship, various addresses to her Majesty, to your Lordship, and to myself, being at 
the same time forwarded, it appears that your Lordship is still resolved on en- 
forcing this obnoxious measure, and that the Neptune transport may shortly be 
expected to arrive in this colony. 





“This, my Lord, places me in a most delicate and painful position. Having | 


Jedged myself in the Legislative Council, to the colonists, upon the base of your 
Pordship's despatch of the 7th August 1848, they naturally look to me to fulfil 
that pledge, which it is now out of my power to do; and they have consequently 
sent up numerous memorials and addresses from every part of the colony—from 
the Lord Bishop of Cape Town, from the various ministers and congregations of 
the Dutch Reform Church and its Synod, and indeed from every religious persuasion. 
. ..~ In fact, my Lord, the inhabitants of the whole colony are so irritated and 
excited upon the subject, that they have resisted and are resisting this measure 
by every constitutional means within their power.” 

Sir Harry recalls the argument used by Lord Grey in Parliament, that “ as the 
Mother-country had so liberally bestowed 1,000,000/. upon the Cape for the ex- 

nses of the Kafir war, she was entitled to require from it a service which might 
* rendered without injury to its interests”; and adds—“ This was an argument 
to which I equally resorted in the Legislative Council, when I advocated the re- 
ceipt of the | 
meet the views of Government on this 
the colony when he was sent out to administer it, and compares with that state 
its present flourishing condition; and he says that he attributes that condition to 
Lord Grey's measures, and to his uncompromising support of Sir Harry's boid 
unprecedented policy. But “I am now, my Lord, placed in that painful position 
which I did not anticipate, consequent upon your Lordship’s despatch of the 7th of 
August 1848. I therefore hope with some confidence, that your Lordship will, upon 
the receipt of this despatch, and its numerous accompanying memorials and ad- 
dresses, as per schedule annexed, marked No. 5, revoke a decision which renders 
the colony a penal one.” 

Adverting to the boon of a free representative government, just bestowed on the 
Cape colonists, Sir Harry continued—“ It is unbecoming in me to point out to a 
statesman of your Lordship’s ability and experience, how much the flourishing 
state of the colony would be interrupted by the receipt at one and the same mo- 
ment of this representative form of government—an event which, if unalloyed, 
would diffuse universal satisfaction—and of a body of convicts, the precursors of 
more, who would render it a penal settlement; the rights and privileges of British 
subjects being upheld in the one case and invaded in the other.” 

In conclusion, Sir Harry indicates the danger of the measure, in reference to 
the extent of the country, its scattered population, and small machinery for re- 
pressing crime; and he gives an illustrative anecdote. “Some months ago, two 





rish rebels; which I did most strenuously, for I was very desirous to | 
rplexing subject.” He recalls the state of | 


convicts made their escape from New South Wales in a small trader; were landed | 


in this colony without reference to the authorities, for which the captain was fined 
in due course of law 50/.; and, being enterprising and daring villains, have, with 
great cunning and acuteness, committed some of the most incredibly enormous 
excesses, some in Cape Town, some in the increasing village of Rondebosch, only 
five miles from it, where no one previously thought of ever fastening his windows 
or door. Up to this date these two villains have evaded apprehension, although 
they would be readily recognized by many whom they have robbed. They never 
took anything but money, of which they must have amassed a considerable sum. 
I am therefore induced to believe that they have escaped from the colony.” The 
proceedings of every circuit judge show that grave crime has been for some time 
past on the decrease; an additional reason “for not exposing to pernicious ex- 
ample and contamination a society which is thus clearly progressing in the scale 
of morality, at the very period too when a check to its present improving state 
might be irreparable.” 

Mr. Ebden moved a resolution expressing the opinion of the Council in 
opposition to the measure, as injurious, and tending to alienate the atfec- 
tions of the people from her Majesty's Government. For this all voted 
with the exception of Mr. Montagu and Mr. Rivers, who merely objected 
to the second clause of the resolution; being satisfied, however, that their 
sentiments on the measure itself could not now be misunderstood. 

As to the convicts, they will be received by the Colonial Government, 
as Sir Harry Smith deems his duty to be plain, and he will allow no minor 
considerations to turn him aside from its performance; but in his message 
to the Council he gives some consolation— 

“The despatches which accompany this order in Counci!, which I also lay on 
the table, enter much into detail as to the general character of these exiles. They 
are not the gaol-birds and scoundrels of large cities, but generally men who have 
been brought by hunger, during the famine in Ireland, to commit those crimes 
which occasioned their sentences. Before the arrival of the Neptune, I shall ap- 
point a commission, composed of men of the highest ability I know, to investigate 
and ascertain minutely the character of each individual, and devise and suggest 
such measures as will best lead to mitigate the natural apprehensions which exist.” 

“The number of signatures now attached to the Cape Town memorial, 
says the South African, “is 7,258. Additional lists of names from the 
country, and fresh resolutions and memorials, are still pouring in.” 





The Canadian news consists chiefly of meagre telegraphic memoranda 
concerning the British League, which held its first meeting at Kingston on 
the 27th July, and sat again on the 28th. On the first day only 20 
members met; but the divisions of the second day show a large accession 
of numbers—nearly 100. Mr. Moffat of Montreal had been chosen Pre- 
sident, Mr. Back and Mr. Brook Secretaries. One of the topics of dis- 
cussion on the 27th July was the Executive Council: it was resolved, by 
85 to 9, that a Legislative Council should not be recommended. “ A warm 
discussion took place regarding the manner in which Lord Elgin should be 
spoken of: it was ultimately decided that each delegate should use such 
language in reference to him as he thought proper.” “A motion con- 
demning his policy was passed.” “ Retrenchment in public expenditure 
was passed.” 

Mexico.—The Mexican Congress opened on the Ist of July. The Pre- 
sident’s message stated that the revenue will probably balance the ex- 
penses. The reduction of 40 per cent import-duties had increased the 
receipts, even under unfavourable circumstances. These duties had brought 
in 5,239,729 dollars for the eleven months ending 31st May 1849. It 
eulogizes the system of low duties, but recommends differential duties on 
foreign vessels, to increase the importance of the national mercantile ma- 
rine. The public debt has been reduced by 65,000,000 dollars; and now 
amounts to 100,000,000 dollars; a notable part of it bearing no interest. 
The whole yearly interest is less than one-third of the yearly revenue, 
“and it is probable that another creditor will submit to another reduction.” 





Miscellaneous. 

We much regret to state that the health of the Earl of Lincoln is far from 
being in a satisfactory state, his Lordship having recently had repeated at- 
tacks of the gout, which have invariably had a tendency to the heart: his 
Lordship's medical attendants, however, do not anticipate any actual dis- 
ease there. Ilis Lordship, accompanied by his brother, Lord Robert, Mr. 
Granville Vernon junior, and three or four other gentlemen, we believe, will 
set out in the Gitana yacht on Monday next for Spain; and it is the present 
intention of the party to remain abroad for eight or nine months, during 
which they will visit the Holy Land, Sicily, and Italy, and proceed up the 
Nile as far as the Cataracts.— Doncaster Chronicle. 

The Duke of Leuchtenberg arrived in London on Saturday, on his way, 
it is said, from St. Petersburg to Madeira, for his health. Maximilian Jo- 
seph Eugéne Augustus Napoléon, Duke de Leuchtenberg and Prince 
d'Eichstadt, was born 2d October 1817, and succeeded to the ducal title on 
the death of his father, Duke Augustus, 28th March 1835. He married, 
14th July 1839, the Grand Dutchess Mary Nicolaiewna, eldest daughter of 
the Emperor of Russia; and has several children. Since his marriage he 
has chiefly resided at St. Petersburg, and but seldom visited his possessions 
in Bavaria. The Duke réembarked on Thursday, in the Russian frigate 
Kamschatka, and proceeded for his destination. 

General Cabrera arrived in London on Saturday evening, and visited the 
Morning Post establishment on Tuesday. 

The Count de Montemolin arrived at Berlin on the 11th instant; and 
was invited to dine with the King and Queen. The Spanish Envoy, the 
Marquis de Val de Gama, who is also accredited to the Saxon Court, left 
Berlin for Dresden two or three days previous to the Count’s arrival, and 
was followed by his secretaries and attachés, in consequence, probably, of 
Count Moutemolin having taken up his quarters at the same hotel where 
those gentlemen were lodged. It is reported that the person charged with 
carrying out the Court invitations, which are made verbally and not by 
card or letter, entered the apartment of one of the Spanish secretaries, and, 
without the slightest knowledge of committing a mistake, very respectfully 
requested the Secretary to communicate the Royal invitation to “ his 
Majesty the King of Spain.” “ His Majesty the King of Spain,” replied the 
Hidalgo, with a most awful accompanying carramba, “ is at Aranjuez or 
Madrid; but I will not fail to inform my chief, who is at Dresden, of the 
Royal invitation intended for the King.”"— Berlin Correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle. 

A letter from St. Petersburg, of the 31st July, states that Lady Franklin 
had addressed a memorial to the Emperor, stating that her husband's 
Arctic expedition might bave been thrown on the coast of Siberia or Nova 
Zembla. The Emperor “instantly resolved to fit out an expedition to 
search those distant shores.” “ For this purpose, the Imperial Academy of 
Science at St. Petersburg has been consulted as to the best course it would 
be expedient to adopt.” 

Accounts from the Sandwich Islands, dated the 20th of May, announce 


| that her Majesty’s ships Pandora and Herald were anchored at those is- 


lands. It will be remembered that they were, some time ago, instructed 
to search in the Northern Pacific for the adventurous Polar navigator, in 
order to render succour if such were required.—T7'imes. 

A Marseilles paper reports the sequel to the story of the fugitives from 


' Italy— 


The tone of public feeling is indicated by a rebuke in the Cape Adver- | 


liser-—* A ball at Government House is advertised for Wednesday next, in 
honour of her Majesty's coronation: this is not a time for such demonstra- 
tions of joy!” 

Unitep Srates anp Canapa.—Little news was brought by the Cale- 
donia, which arrived at Liverpool on Tuesday, with advices from New 
York of the 31st, and from Kingston in Canada of the 28th July. 


institutions.” The Governor of Maine had vetoed resolutions adopted by 
the State Legislature in a spirit hostile to the extinction of slavery. Seve- 
ral “Coloured servants,” otherwise slaves, had been embarked by their 
owners from New Orleans on the route to California. The New York 
Herald recapitulates the latest news from California, and comments on it. 

__ “ There can be no doubt now that California will apply for admission into the 
‘Union as a State during the next session of Congress. Several important prelimi- 
nary meetings have been held. T. Butler King, and other distinguished men of 
the United States, made speeches, and measures having that object in view were 
discussed and adopted. According to all accounts and probabilities, the popula- 
tion of California in the fall or winter will be large enough to warrant such a 
measure. The constitution of California will without doubt contain a provision 
prohibiting slavery within its borders.” 


; country, or by indicating a place for them to go to. 


“The Vautour steamer, and the Gennaro, which contain the unfortunate Sici- 
lians who were concerned in the lute insurrection, have returned to Tunis; hos- 
pitality having been refased them at Bona and Algiers, as it had previously been 
at Malta and at this place. The Bey intends to send them back to Malta; and it 
is to be hoped, for the sake of humanity, that the English Government will put 
an end to their misery, either by secaring for them a safe return to their own 
Their position on board the 
vessels is truly dreadful, reminding one of the misery which was suffered on the 
raft of the Meduse. They are two hundred and fifty in number, with wives and 
children; and many of them are wounded or ill.” 





The long-pending negotiations between the East India Company and the 


: - : - : ; ._ | East India Railway Company have at last been brought to a practical con- 
The only facts of interest in the United States journals relate to “ domestic 


clusion. The Times gives the following summary of the terms of the com- 
pact under which railways in India are to be commenced— 

“The East India Railway Company is to start with a =! of 1,000,0002. 
sterling ; which is to be paid into the Treasury of the East India Company by the 
following instalments. A deposit of 60,0000. has already been made, which still 
stands to the credit of the shareholders with the East Indian Treasury; and the 
expenses incurred in prosecution of the undertaking, amounting up to the 28th of 
last March to 33,6001, are also permitted to count as portion of the capital ; 
so that the suin remaining to be provided is only 906,400/. Of this sum 106,4002. 
is to be forthcoming within four calendar months from the date of the deed, and 
the remaining amount is to be paid up in such portions and at such times as shall 
be assented to by the East India Company, after a rate of not less than 300,0000. 
per aunum. This capital is to bear an interest of five per cent guaranteed and 
payable by the East India Company; and upon it the Nailway Company is to 
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draw, from time to time, for such sums as the proper execution of their works can 
be duly shown to require. ; 

“ From these funds a railway is to be constructed under the immediate direction 
and control of the East India Company. It is to commence either at Calcutta or 
at some spot within ten miles of that city, and is to take a direction towards the 
upper provinces; the first section being so laid down that it may admit of being 
continued either to Rajmahal or the more distant station of Mirzapore. Over the 
arrangement and construction of this line the East India Company is to exercise 
a supervision amounting to a virtual dictation of all the engineering and archi- 
tectural conditions involved in the work; and as the project is avowedly experi- 
mental, a power is also reserved to the Indian Government of altering at pleasure 
either the character or direction of the line itself.” 

The Great Western Railway Company held their half-yearly meeting on 
Thursday. The board of Directors with deep regret recommended a re- 
duced dividend of 27. for the six months ending last June. The report 
stated that the result of the accounts for the half-year, which might 
have yielded a dividend at the rate of 5/. per cent per annum, with a 
small balance over, will only supply funds for a dividend of 4 per cent per 
annum; leaving, however, the sum of 18,020/. as a balance, to be hereafter 
appropriated as may seem most advisable. After long discussion, the re- 
port was adopted. 

The London and North-western Railway Company held their half- 
yearly meeting yesterday. A dividend of 3/. 10s. for the six months end- 
ing last June was recommended by the Directors and unanimously adopted 
by the meeting. = 

The harvest accounts continue as favourable as they were last week in 
relation to the cereal crops, which are everywhere large and forward. ‘The 
storms of the early part of the week have had some ill effect in the North 








subsided should redouble their precautions. 


“ The deaths in London during the week ending August 11th were 1.909 
The mortality is somewhat less than it was in the previous week. The dea he 
from all causes in the last six weeks were 1,070, 1,369, 1,741, 1,931, 1 967 7 4 
1,909; of which 393, 630, 1,002, 1,173, 1,308, and 1,185, were by diseases of th 
zymotic class. Stallpox, scarlatina, and hooping-cough are comparatiy ely ‘ “ie “i 
cent; typhus is more fatal than it was. The excess of 901 deaths over the = ~ 
age is due to diarrhea and cholera, which were fatal to 173 and 823 pers; ~ 
The deaths from cholera during the last six weeks were 152, 339, 678 763 _— 
and 823. The decrease is gratifying; but it is right to observe that the im aan " 
ment is chiefly confined to West London, Poplar, St. George Southwark New, 4 
ton, Camberwell, and Lambeth. The deaths from cholera in the two last oe 
were 29 and 48 in Wandsworth; 9 and 21 in Pancras; 4 and 14 in Islington. - 
and 10 in London City; 16 and 35 in Bethnal Green; 15 and 35 in St. Giles, 
The deaths from all causes on the North side the Thames (1,118) were 89 more 
than the deaths (1,029) of the previous week. The parishes which have 
been visited must be on their guard. Those in which the epidemic has 


10re 
hot yet 
vartial] 

it is satisfactory to find that th, 
deaths of 819 out of the 823 persons who died last week of cholera are certified 
They were seen by qualified medical attendants. But it is to be feared that the 
advice was not obtained in time. If this were done, and proper precautions taken, 
the tragedies of Albion Terrace, Wandsworth Road, where seventeen persons died 
in two weeks in ten houses, could searcely recur. The particulars of the seven. 
teen deaths will be found in the notes under Wandsworth and Clapham. Another 
case appears this week in the note under Hampstead. In the house No. ¢ Al. 
bion Terrace, five deaths have been registered—a Wesleyan minister's wife, aged 
59; his mother, 80; a widow, 49; and two old servants. This is all we learn from 
the Clapham Registrar. The Kegistrar of Hampstead adds, that during the week 
an aged man came with a friend to Hampstead for change of air,—breakfusted 
dined, went to London to transact business at the Bank of England, and after his 


| return seemed ‘pretty well’; at six o'clock the next morning he felt ill, and had 


of England and in Ireland; but in the South and Midland English dis- | 


tricts most of the corn was in sheaf and shock, and a great deal of it al- 
ready carried, before the bad weather commenced. The potato crop is par- 
tially attacked by the rot in Ireland; but on the whole, that crop also is 
comparatively uninjured. 

On application to the authorities by the Board of Health, the Ordnance 


department have ordered tents to be supplied to the inhabitants of Mega- | 


veney, Cornwall, for them to live under whilst their village is being 
cleaned. 
tents on Tuesday last. 





It is decided that the proposed Vernon testimonial shall consist of a marble 
bust of Mr. Vernon, with an ornamented pedestal, to be placed in the National 
Gallery. —Morning Post. 

We see it stated, on what we deem good authority, that the terms of a divorce 
have been agreed upon by the counsel in the case of Pierce Butler v. Fanny 
Kemble Butler, satisfactory to both parties. 
Mr. Butler is to allow Mrs. Butler 1,500 dollars annually; he to retain posses- 
sion of their children (two daughters,) excepting two months in each year which 
they are to spend with their mother. The arrangement was agreed to some 
weeks since, both preferring it to a further contest before the courts; and the 





Her Majesty's lighter Rochester sailed from Devonport with the | 


medical advice, but died in eight hours. This old minister was apparently the 
last of his family, for he had seen his mother, wife, and servants die, before him in 
Albion Terrace, and could not fly from the poison which he carried in his breast, 
Such scenes of desolation could scarcely happen without great negligence on the 
part of the people themselves and on the part of the authorities.” The mean diree- 
tion of the wind for the week was South-west. 

[ Mr. John Charles Atkinson, surgeon, writes to the Times, from No. 4 Albion 
Terrace, to correct the foregoing statement. “ The number of cases which have 
occurred in a line of seventeen houses, detached and attached, has been, up to this 
date, 50, and the deaths 27. It is well to mention that any one, friend or nurse, 
who slept even for a night in any of these houses after its first appearance in this 
part of the terrace, was almost sure of an attack. The plague appears not to 
have extended beyond 150 yards, and this only on one side of the road. Every 
one of those first attacked perished in between twelve and fourteen hours. The 
major part of these cases were unattended by any premonitory symptoms; sudden 
sickness being quickly followed by two or three copious evacuations, and almost 


| instantaneously, as it were, succeeded by complete collapse, which generally con- 


The principal conditions are, that | 


daughters are now with their mother, in Massachusetts, where she proposes | 


taking up her residence.—Philadelphia Paper. 
The Countess of Landsfeldt and Mr. Heald arrived in Paris on Saturday even- 
Lord Londonderry has stated to the newspapers that he received Lieutenant 
Heald’s resignation, under his own hand, through Colonel M‘Dougal, commanding 
the regiment, and forwarded the same, according to his bounden duty, to be laid 
before her Majesty, with the promotion in succession. 


The change of names which eighteen months since was made in the Colleges of | 


Paris was not readily accepted, and many persons had not been able to accustom 
themselves to the nomenclature. It was necessary to translate Louis-le-Grand 
by Descartes, Saint-Louis by Monge, Henri 1V. or Napoleon by Corneille. Tra- 


dition was interrupted; the reminiscences of youth were disturbed and saddened | 





by this disrespect to the memory of ‘the old and glorious patrons of the Colleges. 
The heads of the Colleges, the pupils, and their families, exclaimed against this 
useless and pnerile innovation. We learn with pleasure that the Government 
have it in contemplation to restore to the Lyceums of Paris their former names. 
The Lycée Charlemagne and the Lycée Bonaparte will retain their present names ; 
the Lycée Descartes will resume that of Louis-le-Grand, and the Lycée Monge 


| peculiarly exempted. 


tinued, notwithstanding the most energetic treatment, till death took place, 
There is no analogy between these cases of the effects of a large concentrated de- 
gree of the choleraic poison and those wherein the milder attacks are only fol- 
lowed by graver symptoms. All the residents of the houses were in what may 
be termed good condition: their means ample, living regularly, and having their 
houses daily ventilated, no malarious exhalations have aflected them. There is 
a ditch of some 250 yards to the back of these houses, perhaps emitting gaseous 
products; but it must be known, to exhibit the eccentricity of this disease, that 
the inhabitants living immediately contiguous to these abominations have been 
Your remarks that ‘such scenes of desolation could 
scarcely happen without great negligence on the part of the people themeelves, or 
on the part of the authorities,’ are therefore not borne out by the facts above 
stated.” ] 


BIRTHS. 

On the 28th July, at Madeira, the Viscountess Northland, of a son and heir, 

On the 8th August, in Clarges Street, Lady Mary Phipps, of a daughter. 

On the 11th, in Dorset lace, the Lady Louisa Rabett, of a son. 

On the 11th, at Connington Castle, the Hon. Mrs. John Heathcote, of a son. 

On the llth, at the Rectory, Tooting, the Wile of the Rev. R. W. Greaves, ofs 
daughter. 

On the 12th, in Montague Square, the Lady Isabella Jodrell, Wife of Richard Paul 


| Hase Jodrell, Esq., of a daughter. 


On the 13:h, at Bryden’s Hill, Watford, the Wife of Captain T.0, Knox, R.N., of ason, 

On the 13th, at Edenhall Vicarage, near Penrith, the Wile of the Rey. Beilby Porteus, 
of a daughter. 

On the 13th, at Ripton Rectory, Hunts, the Lady of the Rev. Willram II. Rooper, of 


| a daughter. 


that of Saint-Louis. The Lycée Corneille will be called the Lycée Napoleon, as | 


under the Empire.—Constitutionnel. 

When three of the crew of the Amelia, on the voyage from Mazatlan to Hong- 
kong, in October last, murdered the master, the mate, the supercargo, and a pas- 
senger, and then seized the command of the ship and its freight of bullion and 
other property, it was Jan Smit, a Dutchman, seconded by others of the crew, 
who successively killed the villanous mutineers, and then safely took the ship to 
the Sandwich Lands. The Shipping and Mercantile Gazette tells the sequel 
regarding the courageous Hollander. 
Jan Smit of Rotterdam, whose conduct on this occasion is above all praise, has 
been presented with 1,100/. by several of the insurance companies; and also with 
a valuable sextant, by Ashdown, of Finch Lane, with the following inscription— 

* Presented to Mr. Jan Smit, of Rotterdam, by the Corporation of the Royal Ex- 
change, the Corporation of the London, the Indemnity Mutual Marine, the Marine, 
and the Alliance, Marine Insurance Companies of London, in testimony of their high 
estimation of Mr. Smit’s services, and their special appreciation of the fidelity and 
courage displayed by him in rescuing the schooner Amelia, of Glasgow, and her 
valuable cargo, out of the hands of mutineers, during her voyage from Mazatlan to 
China, in the year 1848, 

* London, Aug. 1, 1849.” 

It is stated by the Preston Chronicle, that Mr. Edward Brown has at last ac- 
complished the liquefaction of hydrogen gas; an experiment which chemists have 
many years attempted in vain. 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 


week ending on Saturday last— 


Number of Summer 






















Average 

Zymotic Diseases 302 
Dropsy, Cancer, a is 
Tubercular Diseases ....cccccs coccesescvccscvcscscccccccccescce 190 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses . lly 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels . 6.0.6.6. cece cece ceeeee 29 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... ° SP | 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion .... 76 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &¢....... 0 ..cecceeeesereeneeneceeeenes . ll 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &€... 2... .cccccececesceeeceeeee 7 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c. 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, Xe. . 2 
Malformati ns..... . 3 
Premature Birth ..... 22 
Atrophy ........4. 25 
eee 43 
Sudden ........4+ eoees soosceesesesees & 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance .............0.0+0005 36 
Total (including unspecified causes).........+0+eeeeeeee 1909 1008 


“We have the gratification to state, that | 


On the l4th, in Chester Square, the Hon. Mrs. Hussey, of a son. 

On the 15th, at Leytonstone House, the Lady of T. Fowell Buxton, Esq., of a son. 

On the 15th, at Temple House, the Lady of T. P. Williams, Esq., M.I’., of a son. 

On the 15th, at Woodcote, the Lady Louisa Cotes, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 4th August, at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, William Henry Magan, Esq., 
M.P., to Lady Georgiana Keppel. 

On the 7th, at Ottery St. Mary, the Rev. John Fielder Mackarness, Vicar of Tardc- 
bigge, Worcestershire, and late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, to Alethea Buchanan, 
youngest daughter of the Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge. 

Cn the ¢th, at St. Mary’s district-church, St. Marylebone, the Hon. and Rey. Paul 
Anthony Lrby, Honorary Canon of Peterborough, to Augusta, youngest daughter of the 
late John B. Cowell, Esq. 

On the 9th, at Corhampton Church, Richard Bowden Smith, Esq., of the Crescent, 
Southampton, to Georgiana Eleanor, daughter of Walter Long, Esq., and the Right 
lion, Lady Mary Long, of Preshaw House, Hants. 

On the 9th, at Catton, Norfolk, the Rev. William Gambier Hawtayne, eldest son ol 
Rear-Admiral Hawtayne, to Caroline, third surviving daughter of the late Harcourt 
Master, isq., of Catton. 

On the 9th, at Milton Church, and previously according to the rites of the Reman 
Catholic Church, Martin Archer Shee, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law, 
second son of Sir Martin Archer Shee, President of the Royal Academy, to Louisa 
Catherine, youngest daughter of the late John Richard Barrett, Esq., of Milion House, 
Berks. 

On the Mth, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Alexander, third son of John Sim, Esq., 
of Coombe Wood, Surrey, to Agnes, second daughter of Archibald Billing, M.D., ot 


| Grosvenor Gate, Park Lane. 


On the 14th, at Bexley, the Hon. James Campbell Lees, Chief Justice and President 
of the Council of the Bahamas, to Ellen, second daughter of Francis Rivas, Esq., of 
the Hollies. —_ 

On the IM4th, at the Cathedral, Manchester, Edward Bury, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple, barrister-at-law, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Alexander Henry, Esq. 
M.P., of Woodlands, near Manchester. 

On the 16th, at St. Peter’s Church, Eaton Square, Captain Katon, R.N., ; 
late Admiral Katon, to Catalina Paulina, Widow of the late Admiral the Hon, ¢ harles 
Fleming. 


son of the 


DEATHS. . 

On the 11th July, at Madeira, Henry Rimington, Esq., of Newstead Hall, Yorkshire. 

On the 9th August, at Geneva, Adolphus Turner, late her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires 
to the Republic of Uruguay, and second son of the late General Sir Hilgrove Purner, 
of Gorray Lodge, Jersey. . 

On the 11th, at Brighton, Lieutenant-General Alexander Wats-n, Royal Artillery; 
in his 80th year. 

On the 13th, at West Hill House, Wandsworth, Colonel Wollaston ; in his 88th year. 

On the 1th, at Hovingham Hall, Yorkshire, Sophia Harrict, eldest daughter of St 
William Worsley, Bart.; in her 19th year. 

On the 17th, Elizabeth, Widow of John Hatchard, 
formerly of Piccadilly, bookseller ; in her 77th year. 


Esq., of Clapham Common, and 
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We have several letters on the srbject of Communism and the mode of discussing it, all 
able, but all inclining to one side—adverse to the side taken by our friendly censor 


“ws.” The subject is not of transitory interest, and therefore, although we must 
pass it for the week, we shall still be able to give our correspondents due attention. 
———_—_——_———————— = = 
= 


POSTSCRIPT 
S LIP T. 
Saturpay Nieur. 

The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland has received a letter from Sir George 
Grey, written by command of the Queen, to express her heartfelt satisfac- 
tion at her reception in Ireland, and at the gratifying evidence “ which 
universally presented itself, from the time of her Majesty's arrival at Cork 
to that of her departure from Belfast, of warm and devoted loyalty and 
attachment to her throne and person, and of affection for every branch of 
her family.” Sir George says— 

« The circumstances which have attended this visit cannot fail to strengthen 
the deep interest which, your Excellency is aware, has long been felt by her | 
Majesty in all that concerns the happiness and welfare of her Irish people. | 

“ Her Majesty rejoiced to observe among the multitudes who enthusiastically 

reeted her appearance, the absence of all distinction of class and party; and she 
indulges the hope, that the feelings elicited on this occasion may tend to promote | 
among al! her faithful subjects in Ireland that union of heart and affection which 
is essential to the prosperity of their common country. 

“ Tam further commanded to assure you of the satisfaction with which her 
Majesty remarked the general regard and esteem entertained for your Excellency ; 
which have been so justly earned by your able, judicious, and impartial discharge 
of the high trust confided to you.” 

The Scottish Daily Mail has the following, concerning “the only | 
disagreeable incident connected with the Queen’s tour in Scotland "—the | 
affair of the Campbell and Colquhoun carriages at Balloch. | 

“ Sir George Grey requested Mr. Campbell of Tillechewan to have carriages for | 
the use of her Majesty when she descended Loch Lomond, and to convey the | 
Queen from Balloch to Dumbarton. Sir James Colquhoun of Luss is Lord- | 





Lieutenant of Dumbartonshire; a fact that Sir George Grey jhad either over- 
looked or did not regard. The Lord-Lieutenant, however, resented the application 
to Mr. Campbell, and insisted on his otticial right to attend her Majesty with his | 
own conveyances through the county. The claim is, we believe, consistent with | 
etiquette if her Majesty had been officially engaged in examing Dumbartonshire: 
this was not the case; and the old relics of a period when the escort implied dan- 
ger, and the formation of an armed force, could have no force in a journey under- 
taken for motives not of an official character. The claim seems to have been 
tacitly allowed, although not unlikely to have caused umbrage, and Prince Albert 
alone descended Loch Lomond. Mr. Campbell provided his equipages in a style 
calculated to reflect honour on that district of the country, and in compliance 
with an official request; and Prince Albert sent for him—first, we believe, at Bal- | 
loch, and again at Dumbarton—and expressed his sense of the manner in which 
provision had been made for the passage ot her Majesty and suite through the Vale 
of Leven.” 





Yesterday was the Dutchess of Kent's birthday. The Dutchess con- 
tinues at Tunbridge Wells, and a deputation of the inhabitants of the Wells 
waited on her with a congratulatory address. 

“. The Duke of Cambridge arrived at Hanover on Saturday, and would 
remain till the 22d instant. The Duke was received with demonstrations 
of popular pleasure. 

The Bishop of St. David's, whilst passing through Liverpool on Wed- 
nesday last, was seized with a severe attack of cholera. We are happy 
to state, that on inquiry at the George Hotel today we were informed that 
his Lordship had so far recovered as to be able to leave the town.— Times. 

Mr. Bailey has resigned his claims on the electors of Kidderminster, 
being “ too late in the field.” The contest between Mr. Best and Mr. Gis- 
borne promises to be severe. 





The best report that we have yet seen from the moors, is the following, 
transmitted by a correspondent at Penrith. 

“ By break of day on Monday last, the 13th instant, the 12th falling on Sun- 
day, hundreds of bold British sportsmen, properly equipped with their dogs and 
guns, flasks primed with brandy, cigar-cases well filled, bags, carriers, &c., were 
ont on the moors ali Britain over. ‘There could not have been a finer morning for 
the purposes of grouse-shooting; there being a stiff Westerly breeze, with few 
clouds, and not teo much sun: but it was a little rainy in the earlier part of the 
day. The quantity of birds this season is considerably above the average of se- 
veral years last past; and hitherto, no symptoms of the disease which proved so 
fatal to moor game in the last three seasons bas yet made its appearance amongst 
them. On account of the weather being seasonable at the time of incubation, the 
broods are numerous and closely packed together; while the birds are in remark- 
and it was with great difliculty 
However, by hard 
serves in the North 








ably prime condition, and strong on the wing; 
that the sportsmen could come within range of them. 

travelling and great perseverance, several parties on the pr 
of England were tolerably successtul. ‘The Honourable Colonel Lowther, M.P., on 
Shap and Birbeck Fells, preserves of the Earl of Lonsdale in Westmoreland, 
bagged 18 brace on Monday; and the gallant Colonel was more successful on 
Tuesday and W ednesday on the same moors. 5. Clemetson, Eoq., on Gelderdale 
moor, near Alston, Cumberland, brought down 24 brace of fine birds; and the 
same gentleman was equally successful on the two tollowing d Lord Andover’s 
two eldest sons, H. Howard, Esq., and the Reverend H. Wybergh, on Matterdale 
moors in the barony of Greystoke, were very unsuccessful on Monday, the former 
part of the day being rainy; but on Tuesday and Wednesday these gentlemen 
had better luck, and filled their bags well. LU. Hethorne, Esq., on Melmerby 
moor, bagged 16 brace. T. Featherstonhaugh, R. Tinkler, J. Young, and J 
Richardson, Esquires, bagged on Monday 13, 11, 10, and 9 brace each re 

spectively, on Kodrip moor, Cumberland. Sir George Musgrave, Master Mus- 
Brave, and party, on Crossfell—W. Marshali, Esq., M.P., on the Larony of 
Jand, Northunberland—and other parties, were less successful.” 
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Gus- 


publishe d its fifth notification on the subject 
us addressed 





The Board of Health h 
of Cholera. It states, that notwithstanding the representatic 
by it to local bodies, in many places preventive measures have not 
been commenced until after the actual outbreak of the disease: in the 
instances, however, where the preventive measures have been enforced, the 
results have been proportionately beneficial. Wherever the disease has 
spread through a court or street, local conditions of iilth, bad ventila- 
tion, over-crowding, or other causes of atmospheric impurity, have been 
reported; and wherever these have been changed under fuitltul superine 
tendence, the pestilence has been checked, and in some instances abruptly 
terminated in a few days. 

“Tn one instance, [Glasgow ?] out of 13,089 premonitory cases discovered by 
the system of house to house visitation, and reported as having been placed under | 








treatment, only 80 are stated to have passed into cholera. In another instance, 
not a single death occurred out of 1,380 cases of premonitory diarrhcea brought 
under early treatment. But when diarrhwa has been neglected until vomiting 
has come on, the mortality has risen to 7 per cent; and has increased progres- 
sively, according to the length of delay, to 39 per cent; while in instances in 
which it has not been brought under treatment until the evacuations have bec me 
serous, and have been accompanied with cramps, 53 persons have died out of 
every 100; facts which, it has been justly stated, establish the unity of the 
disease and its progressive danger.” 

The Board repeats its counsel concerning regimen and medicine; espe- 
cially enjoining the use of a diet the reverse of laxative, the avoidance of 
cold and damp, and on the appearance of diarrhoea a prompt resort to com- 
petent medical advice. 


Last night’s Gazette contains notice of the raising of the Danish blockade 
of the harbours of Pillau, Dautzic, Cammin, Swinemunde, Wolgast, Griefs- 
walde, Stralsund, and Rostock; also that of the rivers of Elbe, Weser, and 
Jahde, the Western coast of the Dutchy of Holstein, and all the harbours of 
the Dutchy of Schleswig. “ The blockade continues along the East coast of 
the Dutchy of Holstein, with the harbours of Neustadt, Heiligenhafen with 
Fehmer Sound, and the Bay of Kiel, with the entrance of the Canal.” 





The cessation of the blockade has produced the most undisguised satis- 
faction in all the Baltic ports. The wharfs and quays, hitherto deserted, 
are now crowded with workmen. The waters of the interior are crowded 
with boats, bringing down corn, hemp, and other goods from the interior; 
and sufficient hands can scarcely be found to satisfy the wants of employ- 
ers. The accounts of the harvest from the North-east are also excellent ; 
so that the blessing of cheap food may be added to that of abundant em- 
ployment. 


Paris letters of Friday evening's date announce that the President had 
quite recovered from his attack of cholera. 

M. Ledru-Rollin is said to have returned to Paris, with the object of sur- 
rendering to undergo trial. 

The Moniteur du Soir contradicts a statement made by thie three lead 
ing Legitimist journals, that an appeal to the people was about to be made 
by the Napoleon party, and that the Councils-General are about to demand 
an immediate revision of the Constitution. The Moniteuwr adds, that the 
Constitution is, for a certain period at least, the supreme law of France 
and to demand a revision before the day fixed would be not only a revolu 
tionary act but a crime. 

It was reported that the Government had received despatches fully con- 
firming the rumours of Paskievicz’s defeat, and stating that Georgey was in 
full march back to the Western frontier— Vienna being comparatively opea 
to his attack. Onthe other hand there are statements that the Hungarians 


| have been seriously worsted in the South near Szegedin. 


The French Government has received an account of the ratification of 
the treaty of peace concluded between Austria and Piedmont. The ques- 
tion of the amnesty had given rise to serious difliculty. The Ministers of 
the two Powers, however, had at length agreed as to the number of persons 
to be excepted. ‘They amount to eighty-three, and comprise the names of 
the principal Milanese families. 

Orders had been given to General Oudinot to return to France imme- 
diately, with a considerable portion of the troops under his orders. He is 
to leave at Rome and at Civita Vecchia not more than twelve or fifteen 
thousand men. 

Letters from Rome, to the 10th, state that the city was still in great agi- 
It was reported that the Pope had resolved not to return to 
Rome, but to visit Naples, Loretto, and Bologna, and make the latter place 
his residence for some time. The French troops would go to Albano, and 
the Pope would there thank them. 

The Government Comiission of the three Cardinals had appointed the 
following Ministers—Bishop Savelli, Interior and Police; the Advocate 
Giansanti, Justice; Signor Galli, Finances. All the Ministers who served 
under Rossi refused to accept oflice usless the constitution were guaranteed. 


tation. 





A murder was discovered in Bermondsey yesterday, which appears to have been 
planned and executed with a treachery singularly base and cold-blooded. The 
victim is Mr. Patrick O'Connor, a Custombouse-officer, who lived at No, 21 
Greenwood Street, Mile-end Road; and was acquainted with one Manning, a 
person recently discharge d from the service of the Great Western Railway, for sup- 
posed connexion with the late robberies on that line by Moore and Nightingale. 
Manning resided at the house No.3 Minerva Place, near the Leather Market, New 
Bermondsey; and with him lived a female of great personal beauty—said to be 
‘ * euardian.’ Mr. O'Connor was frequently at Minerva 
this “ Swedish lady.” Oa Thursday the 9th iz 
stant, Mr. O'Connor left his house near Mile-end Road early in the morning; 
in the afternoon of that day, he was seen by a friend, who spoke to him, near 
Manning’s house in Minerva Place, and he said he was then going to Manning's: 
he was not seen alive By Monday his continued absence caused alarm at 
his lod called in: it was found that his boxes had been 
unlocked and rifled, and that Foreign Railway Bonds and other securities for money 
to the amount of 4,000, with 3002. in cash, had been carried off. Towards the end 

bered that the Swedish Jady had been to his rooms late 


of the week, it was reme 
on Sunday evening, and had access to his drawers and boxes, as had been her 
I Manning had also been 


practice, with his permission, many times before. 
heard to use against Mr. O'Connor. ‘The Police repaired to Mi- 
nerva Place, and found Manning's house locked up. On forcing their way in 
they found the place bare of furniture and deserted; and they discovered 
that Manning had left the neighbourhood on Tuesday last, having sold all his 
ouds to a broker and manifested a desire to be off as soon as possible. The house 
and garden at Minerva Place were searched for evidences of guilt; and at last, 
in the back kitchen, it was noted that one of the flag-stones of the floor appeared 
to have been recently lifted. On removing the pavement, the soil was found loose ; 
and on digging, “it was lying on 
the face, with the legs doubled up and tied to the haunche A quantity of lime 
had been buried with the body, which was already corroded and decon posing A 
surgeon who was brought in examined the body, and found that Mr. O'Counor 
had been shot: “two slugs were discovered near the temple.” No report of tire- 
arms had been heard, and therefore it is suspected that an air-gun had been used 
A number of the Detective Police have been despatched to the seaport towns 
but no traces of Manning or his female companion have yet been discovered. 
Rebecca Smith, who was convicted last week at Devizes of the murder of hex 
i seven other of her infant children 
Out of eleven chil- 





a Swode—who called him her 
Place, and was often seen 








ain, 






gings, and the L’vlice were 


threats 











the body of the murdered man was found. 





infant by poison, has confessed to having ki 
in the same way—"“ fearing that tley would come to want. 
dren that she has had, only one is at present alive. 

Mary Ann Guestling, who was convicted at Lewes Assizes of murdering her 
husband, has confessed her crime. 
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MONEY MARKET. 


Stock EXcHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


The settlement of the Consol Account occurred on Tuesday; when the pressure 
of Stock upon the market occasioned a demand for money. The “ Continuation” 
for the September Account was at one period 3 per cent—equivalent to rather 
more than 5 per cent interest upon the capitalemployed. This, however, must be 
considered as an extreme rate, since the market was ng — with money 
at 2} per cent. During the settlement of the Account, Consols declined to 924, 
but afterwards improved again; and after being at 92% for Money and 93 Ac- 
count, the closing quotation this afternoon is 924 § for Money and 92% 93 for 
Account. It will be seen that the difference between Money and Account has de- 
creased materially since Tuesday. Money is rather more in demand than it 
has been for seme time; the rate of commercial discount ranging from 2 to 2} 
per cent, which though still extremely low is higher than it was recently. The 
transactions of the market have been very unimportant, and with the settlement 
of the Consol Account every appearance of activity has ceased. 

Mexican Bonds have been the principal objects of attraction in the Foreign 
Market. By the last mail, a letter was received from Mr. Robertson, the agent of 
the Committee of Spanish American Bondholders in Mexico, stating that he had 
concluded an arrangement with the Mexican Minister for the reduction of all the 
interest now due or that will become due on Mexican Stock between 1846 and 
1859, to 34 per cent; and that, in consideration of such reduction, the Bond- 
holders were to receive 4,000,000 dollars of the United States indemnity in pay- 
ment of the over-due dividends. This intelligence has raised the Stock nearly 
1} per cent; the closing quotation this afternoon being 28} 4. If the arrange- 
meut be carried out, both the Government and Bondholders will be con- 
siderably embarrassed. Messrs. Schneider and Co., the agents of the Go- | 
vernment, have already paid 1% per cent of the 2} per cent dividend due in | 
January 1847; leaving § per cent still unpaid, for which they have granted 


receipts, payable out of the first monies from Mexico; and are threatened 
by the Mexican Minister of Finance with the loss of their agency for 
not having paid in full the dividend in question, which he alleges the 


funds in their hand would have enabled them to do. Now if the oa 
d reduction of interest is to affect the dividend recently paid, (and from 
r. Robertson’s statement it would appear to do so,) Messrs. Schneider have over- 
paid all the parties receiving it 2s. 6d. per cent, which it will be impossible to re- 
cover. Since the publication of the letter alluded to, the receipts issued for the 
over due portion of the dividend have been bought and sold extensively, and the 
holders of them will of course be subject to considerable loss. A meeting of the 
rties holding these receipts was held today, in the Committee-room of the Stock 
txchange; when it was unanimously resolved to protest against any appropria- 
tion of funds remitted by the Mexican Government to other purposes, until the 
unliquidated portion of the late dividend were paid. 
Russian Stock is rather firmer, and is scarce. Dutch Bonds are also in de- 
mand, and advancing in price. Danish Stock of both varieties is steady at our 
last quotation. But the transactions in all these have been unimportant. The 
same remark will apply to the South American Stocks, which are unchanged. 
The Railway Shares are generally heavy. The redaction in the amount of 
dividend declared upon the Great Western Shares for the half-year just ended, to 
2 per cent, has caused a fall of about 3/.in the shares; the quotation, which was 
on Saturday 76, has been as low as 72, and is today 73 and 74. The dividend 
upon the North-western will be the same as for the last half-year; but in order to 
rovide for its payment, a large sum has been taken from the unappropriated 
alance. These shares have fallen in about the same proportion as the Great 
Western; while all the minor varieties are depressed. It should be recollected that 
the summer half-year is the least profitable in all railway undertakings: it may 
therefore be expected that whatever dividends are now declared upon the several 
lines will at least be maintained during the next half-year. The transactions in 
Foreign Shares have been unimportant. It may be as well to remind the holders 
of Paris and Lyons Shares, that unless these Shares be presented in Paris on or be- 
fore the lst September next, to be exchanged for certificates of Rentes, they will 
become worthless. 








SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 

There is no change in the prices of the English Funds, which are at the same | 

quotations as yesterday. The same remark applies to the Foreign Stocks, in 

which, as in our own securities, scarcely any business of importance has occurred, 

The Railway Shares are heavy, with but few transactions; the following are the 

only bargains in them yet recorded: Great Northern, 8}; North-western, Fifths, 
6}; North Staffordshire, 11}. 


SATURDAY, Two o’CLocg. 

The English Funds close at the morning's quotations, without any transacticns 
of importance. The French Five per Cents were rather firmer yesterday in 
Paris; the closing quotation being 89 40. The Three per Cents, closed at the 
price of the previous day—54. In the Foreign Market, where there appears to be 
an inclination to buy Mexican and South American Stocks, the business has not 
been extensive. A considerable advance has occurred in Buenos Ayres Stock, 
which has reached 544. The following are the principal bargains: Buenos Ayres, 
54}; Danish Five per Cents, 99; Grenada, 174 4; Mexican, 28} § 7; Peruvian, 
524 53; Ditto Deferred, 14 4; Spanish Five per Cents, 19 183; Ditto Passive, 
3%; Belgian Four-and-a-halt per Cents, 84; Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents, | 
534 525; Ditto Four per Cents, 83}; Union Bank of London, 103. The Rail- | 
way Share-market was firmer towards the close of business. It wiil be seen that 
in many instances the quotations last recorded in the foliowing list are higher 
than the preceding ones. Aberdeen, 19}; Caledonian, 214 203 4 §; Ditto Pre- 
ference, 12; Eastern Counties, 8} 3; Ditto Preference, 114; East Lancashire, 
16}; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 404; Great Western, 745; Ditto Half-shares, 
354; Ditto Quarter-shares, 153 4; Ditto Fifths, 14; Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Fitths, 63; London and Blackwall, 3} 3; London and North-western, 127 94; 
Midland, 624 14 623 1} 23; North Staffordshire, 114 4; Oxford, Worcester and | 
Wolverhampton, 154; South-eastern and Dover, 214 3: York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick, 20 19$; York and North Midland, 28} 3; Ditto Preference, 74; North- 
ern of France, 3§ dis. 









3 per Cent Consols «..+.+++. 92} J Danish 3 per Cents ......++. 98 100 
Ditto for Account ....+..... 92] 93 Dutch 2$ per Cents......+... 52} 33 
3 per Cent Reduced......... 925 5 Ditto 4 per Cents ......+++ 823 3} 
By per Cents ..---eeeeeceees 93; 94 | Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 284 § 
Long Annuities .......++... 83) 9 Peruvian 6 per Cents .....+. 524 
Bank Stock... ++e-eeeeeerees _— Portuguese N.4 perCents 1842 28} 9} 
Exchequer Bills ... «eee 45 48 pm, Portuguese 5 per Cents 1424. 78 80 
India Stock «+... — Russian 5 per Cents «..-..+ 106 7 
Brazilian 5 per Cents...--.. 846 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents Is} 19 
Belgian 4} perCents.......- 83 5 | Ditto 3 per Cents 184z8...... 344 5 
Chilian 6 per Cents ....+++++ 924 | Venezuela....+++ seceeesees 25 27 
Danish 5 per Cents.-.-++-+- 69 71 | 


The accounts of the Bank of England for the week endiug the 11th August 
exhibit, when comp.ired with those of the preceding week, the following results— 
Dee: 











BANKING DEPARTMENT. Increase. Tease. 
ROE . - vccccccccccccccccccescccccccccccccce £1453 ceeee —— 
Public Deposits .0--eccccecceceseeeeeeeeeees 1,073,847 eeees — 
Other DepuSits.....seseceesececeeceeees eoee a sseee £549,909 
Seven-day and other Bills ...... ecacsaséves ° 11,998 evens — 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight a evece 92 000 
Other Securities ...0s.ccecssesccccecscccsnce a eeeee 19,102 
Notes unissued «...++-.sse006 650,415 eveee — 
Actual Circulation ....ssecscscccevccevcceees —— veces 497,345 





IssvuE DEPABTMENT. 
Notes issued ..+-eceeeeecees 


Cert eeeeeenee 


153,070 





B D ceccececocsecsoesecooocescoeseoccese gimme sone 

is week. Last 
Total Bullion in both Departments .....+..+++ 14,560,857 ..... 14.432.807 
Actual Circulation ..++++eeeseseesees seseeree 18,746,155 sees 19,243'509 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the wee . 
F on Saturday, the lith day of Aug. 1549. F week ending 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT- 
Government Debt 


Notes issued .essessereeeseess £27,648,875 
Other Securities 








Silver Bullion 
£27 648,875 £27 648,975 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. _—— 
Proprietors’ Capital........+. £14,553,000 | Government Securities, (in- 
Rest .... ce. coccecccce +» 3312300 | cluding Dead WeightAnnuity\£1{ 299 gr7 
Public Deposite* ..... ++ 4,712 703 | Other Securities ............. 9'551 310 
Other Deposits ......... eee 9,953,425 | WOOD ccccce o -ceccsccccccecs 8,902 720 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 1,117,461 | Gold and Silver Coin ........, 911,982 
_—_— --— + | ues y - 
£33,648,889 | 33,618 859 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Comiaissioners of National Debt & Dividend Acts. 





THEATRES AND MUSIC. 

Le Nozze di Figaro, as it has been performed this week at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, is perhaps the most delightful entertainment that the whole opera 
stage is capable of affording. Mozart's music, without the exuberance of 
anima! spirits displayed by Rossini in the Barbiere, is eminently dramatic 
and full of character, while the listener's ear absolutely revels in a banquet 
of delicious sounds. 

The great novelty on this occasion was Sontag’s Susanna; a part in 
which she transcended her previous efforts, both dramatic and vocal. Her 
personation of a character which Beaumarchais himself tells us he looked 
on with pride and pleasure as the happiest of his creations, was at once the 
truest and the most charming that we have yet witnessed. Sontag’s Su 
sanna is what the author describes her to be—gay and rieuse, but perfectly 
delicate and modest, as becomes the favourite companion and confidant of 
the virtuous Countess Almaviva. Her acting abounded in traits of genuine 
humour, but it had all her characteristic quietness and refinement. Her 
execution of the music came as near perfection as we can conceive. If 
there was a shade of defect, it might be that the physical strength of her 
voice was not quite sufficient to maintain its due prominence in some of 
the full concerted pieces. In the playful little air, “ Venite, inginoc- 
chiatevi,” she gave its conclusion an effect novel and exquisite, which 
seemed to take the audience by surprise, such being the expression of their 
sudden burst of applause. The great aria, “ Deh vieni, non tardar,” was 
the very triumph of vocal skill. The broad and rounded melody, full of 
long sustained notes, so richly accompanied that the singer cannot break or 
vary them by the slightest inflection, presents difficulties which only the 
most consummate art can surmount, and which have never been sur- 
mounted in our hearing by any artists save Lind and Sontag. In the 
duet “ Sull’aria,” Sontag took the time slower than usual; and it has been 
remarked that she has done this in several other instances, particularly in 
the scena from the Freischiitz which she sang at a recent concert. We 
believe that in these cases she preserves the time to which she was accus- 
tomed twenty years ago, and has not yielded to the gradually accelerated 
movement which now-a-days spoils a great deal of beautiful music. 

The ensemble of the performance was excellent. The charming in- 
strumental accompaniments were executed with great delicacy, never 
overpowering the voices. In this respect the orchestra is very greatly 
improved. ‘The house was crowded in every part both on Tuesday and 
Thursday, notwithstanding the general flight of the fashionable world 
from London. 


We have now reached the very dullest point in the English theatrical 
season. The Adelphi company continue their performances at the Hay- 
market Theatre, but of course no novelty is attempted there. ‘The New 
Strand enjoys a monopoly in its district, and rests on Mr. Mark Lemon's 
drama as a pice de resistance. 

The theatres over the water flourish, like the Adelphians at the Hay- 
market, without peculiar novelty of production. At the Surrey, there is 
the wonted “ Opera season,” with an emulation of the Covent Garden 
Huguenots. Astley’s adheres to its Indian history and its Moultan. ‘To the 
out-door and day-light places of amusement the warm weather is doubtless 
propitious. Cremorne rejoices in its chivalric representations; Vauxhall in 
its balloon, and its young Hernandez the equestrian, who may be compared 


| to a balloon for his lightness. 








THE BRITANNIA BRIDGE: PROGRESS OF THE WORKS. 
{Although the Britannia Bridge for railway traffic across the Menai Strait 
does not yet hang in mid air, there has been no real delay in the process of 
raising it. On the contrary, while the process adopted is somewhat slower 
than that originally contemplated, it is one that takes an efficient gua- 
rantee against calamity. The published accowits are for the most part 
very confused and inaccurate; but our readers will be able to understand 
what is going forward from the account with which we have been favoured 
by a scientific correspondent. | 


The tube, by the operation of floating, (described in the Spectator of the 
23d June,) was left resting at the foot of the towers, each end being there 
supported on a sheif of stone, so that at the highest state of the tide there 
was a space of about three feet between its bottom and the water. Here, 
until last Friday, it remained while the preparations were making in the 
upper part of the towers for raising it through the 100 feet necessary to 
attain the “ 103 feet above high-water spring-tides” demanded by the 
Admiralty, both in this case and in that of the Menai Bridge. 

These preparations consist of an hydraulic press of immense power in 
each tower, with the steam-engine and pumps necessary for the working 
of each; and of the lifting-chains which hang down from the presses and 
take hold of the recumbent tube below. These chains had to be put to- 
gether on the top of the tube, and then got up from thence into their de- 
pendent position. They do not consist of short links one within the other, 
like a common chain, but are like those of a suspension-bridge, the links 
being six feet long. 

The hydraulic press is placed in the highest part of the tower, so as to 
be clear above the tube when lifted into its ultimate position. It consists 
of a close cylinder of great strength, with a ram or solid piston working 
through a water-tight collar in the top: the ram bearing across its top 3 
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cross-head or beam of cast and wrought iron in combination, to each end 
of which is fastened the upper end of cach line of lifting-chains, of which 
there are two at each end of the tube. The immense scale of the whole 
thing may be judged from the fact that this cross-head alone weighs more 
than 15 tons, and the two lifting-chains at each end about 50; of them- 
selves they look quite a sufficient load for the press without the 1,800 tons 
below. As this ram rises from the pressure of the water thrown into the 
cylinder by the pumps, the cross-head rises too, carrying up with it the 
chains and therefore the tube, till a “ stroke” of six feet is completed. 

Here the operation stops; and means are taken to secure the chains at 
the foot of the press, while the ram is being lowered to the bottom of the 
cylinder again. This is done (and in less time than its description has 
taken) by clipping the links of the chain with “clams,” which are blocks of 
iron able to be brought near together by a screw like the sides of a vice; 
they are supported on the beams on which the press rests, and are made 
to fit under “shoulders” or notches at each joint of the chain. This being 
done, the ram is lowered down, the top length of chain above the clams 
taken off, connexion again made to the cross-head, and all is ready for 
another lift. It was the original intention of Mr. Stephenson, having once 
begun to lift, to do so at both ends simultaneously, and so to continue, 
making consecutive lifts as fast as possible, by which the whole would have 
been accomplished in about eighteen hours: but the terrible consequences 
of any failure in the chains, during the time when the dead weight would 
have been hanging on them, has made him adopt a slower method, in 
which one lift of six feet is made in the twenty-four hours, first at one end 
and then at the other; the tube being followed up underneath by wood 

ackings, which during the remainder of the day are taken out and re- 

placed by solid masonry. The lift takes on an average 38 minutes. The 
operation was begun on Friday evening, and the whole height reached to- 
day (16th August) is 27 feet; everything having hitherto proceeded with- 
out the least impediment or failure. 

The second tube, which will be the continuation of this one, will be 
floated immediately after the raising is completed—probably about the 
middle of September; and it will be lifted without any delay. 





CRIES FROM THE CAPE, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Cape of Good Hope, 1st June 1849. 

Sir—Your paper of March 3, wherein the Colonial Office receives a hearty cas- 
tigation, has been very refreshing to us, the White slaves of Lord Grey. The 

ople of England can have no conception of the insults and injustice and degra- 

ation which the Cape colonists have met with at the Lands of his Lord- 
ship. I will shortly recapitulate some of lis proceedings. Last year, the 
Legislative Council voted 16,000 for the encouragement of immigration, 
with the express proviso that the certified geod characters of the future 
settlers should be a most material feature of the arrangement. Lord Grey bad 
the audacity to step in and say, that free emigrants should not be allowed to 
come here, but that we might have coavicts, whom he called “ rxiLes,” if we 
were so willing. The whole colony instantly rejected the proposal with scorn and 
indignation; Sir H. Smith, the Governor, explaining clearly in the Council Cham- 
ber, that it was perfectly optional! for us to sccure convicts, and that they would 
not be forced upon us. Despatches were se:.t to Downing Street, showing the 
great dissatisfaction the convict proposal had caused; but Lord Grey had pre- 
viously started a ship to Bermuda to convey 250 of his “ exiles ” to the Cape. A 
more flagrant act of dishonesty, a more cruel act of tyranny, a fouler blot on the 
honour of a statesman, perhaps never came to light. The colonists are furious, 
English dominion is viewed with such loathing by the Dutch, and such dismay 
by the English, that in case of war with any foreign power, I am convinced net 
one colonist would lift a finger to retain this cependency for Great Britain. But 
the colonial press will convey to you some idea of the public esteem for English 
rule. 

In the mean time, Lord Grey and “ Bouncing Ben” will be palliating this con- 
vict infliction, by boasting that they have grauted a representative government to 
the Cape. The history of which is this. Many months siuce, a rumour was 
rife through the colony, that Sir Harry Smith had recommended a Representative 
Assembly ; and when he was formally questioned on the subject, it was discovered, 
that after consulting one of the Judges, the Attorney-General, and the Secretary 
to Government, he had furtively concocted some scheme of Lis own, and sent it to 
Lord Grey, without asking in any shape the opinion, or the advice, or the wish of 
any single colonist; without giving us any veice in the matter, or even having 
the manliness to avow what he was about! ‘The colonists therefore had no op- 
portunity of expressing their acceptance or rejection of Sir H. Smith's scheme ; 





which very constitutional method of “ruling the people through the people” | 
Yet his Lordship has just sent out | 
which Sir H. Smith tells us “ is | 


Lord Grey must have been fully aware of. 
the “ skeleton frame” of the new constitution ; 
to consist of a Representative Assembly an] a Legislative Council appointed by 
the Crown,” and that the business to be imposed on the newly-cons.ituted As- 
sembly is to be “ kept within bounds as soderate as possible, and confined to 
subjects of the most general importance.” 

Now, Sir, I leave you to judge whether Lord Grey ever hoped that this consti- 
tution would be accepted by us, or whether it was not cffered merely that he and 


“ Bouncing Ben” might rise in Parliament and say they had granted the Cape | 


“ the boon of a representative government, 

The farce of compelling us to receive convicts, and giving us free institutions— 
the intense absurdity of elevating us to self-government, and at the same time 
Cains us into a penal settlement—might Lave shamed the brazen front of any 
public department but the Colonial; which from its mutilation of despatches, its 
Notorious disregard of truth, its systematic treachery, and its dirty maneuvres, 
has earned the contempt and aversion of all true-hearted Englishmen. 

Lord Grey has an obedient servant and coa:jutor in Sir H. Smith. We wanted 
4 Civil engineer to travel about the colony and superintend public works; and we 


” 









offered a sulary of 1,000/. per annum.* Lord Grey sends us a man sixty jive years | 


of age by way of an efficient officer. Sir Harry Smith, not to be behindband in 
the same line, appoints an assistant civil engineer, on 3002. per annum, (without 
the sanction of or even notice to the Legislative Council,) a young man, wholly, 
palpably, and notoriously ignorant of the very rudiments of engineering! But he 
ws the son of a member of Council! i 
vernor” is likely to be very useful to the colouists on this principle. ‘The jobs 
and abuse of patronage under our present Governor have been tremendous; but 
Grey confirms everything Sir H. Smith does, on the understanding, appa- 
rently, that Sir H. Smith is to carry out without scruple all bis Lordship’s views. 
But to close this list of grievances—is there no noble Lord in the Upper House 
or M. P. in the Lower, who, on the simple score of humanity to a persecuted co- 
Jony, will demand the production of all the documents connected with Lord Grey's 
representative government for the Cape, and all the despatches, memorials, &e., 
from both sides on the convict question? I do believe, a more scandalous and 
discreditable series of apers, on the part of the Downing Street officials, no blue 
book ever yet exhibited. But mutilation must be guarded against. 

We have no refuge but the press of England, no hope but from the sympathy 

of our fellow countrymen. 
I am yours, obediently, 


“ A Legislative Council chosen by the Go- | 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY. 

VicToria is a sovereign who gains upon the esteem of her coun- 
trymen as the knowledge of her increases. She unites the hearti- 
ness of her father’s family to the shrewdness of her mother’s ; the 
tastes and faculties of both houses seem to thrive by the ming- 
ling. Of monarchs generally it is desirable to speak with the 
strictest observance of formal etiquette, lest a free tongue should 
stumble upon too explicit a truth: Victoria’s character provokes 
the most direct and free language, because circumlocution cannot 
do justice to the ideas which that suggests; hence a growing dis- 
position, even among the most hackneyed pens, to use plainer 
language about the daughter of our island, who lends instead of 
borrowing dignity from her office. Even Victoria has not been 
spared the invidious gossip that assails all who are placed in 
conspicuous positions; but it is remarkable that those unsub- 
| stantial and unwholesome mists disappear before the genial light 
| of her open countenance. 

The monarch should be the exemplar of manners to the people. 

It is not indeed a function included among his official obliga- 
tions; but it is imposed - him as a man, by the opportunity 
with which he is endowed. Seldom has monarch fulfilled that 
duty at once so effectively and so eae as our Sovereign 
Lady. There is nothing in her behaviour didactic, or obtrusive, 
or pedantically methodized ; on the contrary, the highest lady in 
the land admirably exemplifies the easy but considerate de- 
meanour that is calculated to place all who have intercourse 
with her in the most comfortable disposition of mind—the 
— benevolence of which true courtesy consists. The 
iving interest that she displays in the things that people do 
to please her and desire to distinguish by her attention, comes 
within this practical benevolence ; it also attests the possession 
of an understanding at once active and well under command. 
On leaving Dublin, it was noticed with pleasure that the Queen 
kissed her cousin Prince George and her quasi-hostess Lady 
Clarendon, cordially shaking hands with Lord Clarendon 
and Sir Edward Blakeney. Folks too anxious to be “ well bred” 
may learn that ae affection is not vulgar, and that a friendly 
reciprocity is not undignified. The incident of the Queen’s run- 
ning up the paddle-box alone, and stopping the steamer that 
she might linger a few minutes longer in sight of the delighted 
Irish, was another mark of unstudied and active good-will, that 
says more than volumes of protestations. The courage that en- 
ables a woman to trust herself in the care of manly strength and 
seamanship, even in a little boat amid stormy waves, is shown to 
be not unfeminine. Queen Victoria’s whole demeanour is that of 
a woman with positive ideas and emphatically-marked feelings, 
strong in self-reliance, and in that singlemindedness which pre- 
vents her from fearing misconstruction—the courage of guileless- 
ness, 

“ And this is the ruler of a most powerful empire,” observes 
the wondermonger, who notes how she is content to accept expe- 
rience and friendship, and to rock upon the midnight wave. The 
power of the English Sovereign lies in the office; the influence, if 
any, must be personal, and ¢hat must be earned. The office may 
be administered obstructively, or it may be administered so as to 
secure its best working and to preserve it for the longest period. 
England is a republic, with provision for insuring in its sovereign 
office an action of the executive uninterrupted by the hinderances 
of unsettled questions or political changes; and to give the office 
its true working preted 1 in a considerable degree on the in- 
dividual. A contemporary is extravagant in anticipating the 
most marvellous effects from the Queen’s visit to Ireland: no 
more, he says, of conspiracies, henceforth impossible, since 
| the Royal presence has evoked the spirit of loyalty. It has 

evoked a vehement expression of “enthusiasm,” as George the 
| Fourth’s visit did: but that did not render discord impossible. 
| Ireland has not yet the power to make herself incapable of con- 
spiracy. But there is a hopeful difference between the two visits— 
in the greater reality of Queen Victoria’s character. Although she 
may attempt less to violate the dogma which says that the Kip 
reigns and does not govern, her conduct has a far greater mora 
effect than that of the miserable and misplaced trnfler. Queen 
Victoria knows more, thinks more, and understands more: hence 
statesmen aspiring to official power would not dare to make pro- 
positions to her which would have been welcomed by “ the first 
gent in Europe”; they would be ashamed. Victoria and Ireland 
have seen each other; consequently they sympathize more, and 
| have the greater solicitude for each other’s weliare. Victoria’s in- 
_ fluence cannot fail to serve Ireland and the people that welcomed 
her after its suffering as sunshine after cloud. The reality of 
her character imparts power to her influence, and must enable her 
to use it for good. It is toa great extent in this way that the 
English republic is endeared and strengthened in reliance on its 
constitutional monarchy —by the admirable manner in which the 
incumbent of that office fulfils its duties according to the wisest 
| spirit of the time, illustrates its steady working power, and im- 

proves the opportunities of its station. 








’ 





| THE NEW REFORM ASSOCIATION, 

Important results may attend the opening of the new Reform 
Assvciation in Drury Lane Theatre, however different those re- 
sults may be from what the original founders of the Association 


Aw Exoutsu Serrier at tne Care. | first contemplated. The plan has grown to be much larger than 
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it was when it was promulgated. The four points of Mr. Hume’s 
little Charter have multiplied to five, the original number of the 
late “ People’s Charter,” and in their nature they go far beyond 


household suffrage: they are now—a poor-rate suffrage, vote by | 


ballot, triennial Parliaments, more equal distribution of electoral 
districts, and abolition of the property qualification for Members ; 
the last point being, we believe, an innovation, and a much more 
important one than it would have been three years ago. But the 
~~ received a still wider interpretation from the several speakers. 

ir Joshua Walmsley declares it to be “a fiction that the insti- 


tutions of the country live in the affections of the people” 


out the country are everywhere sullen and discontented ; there is 
such an antagonism between the people and their representatives 
that scarcely any social or political amelioration can be obtained 
without an agitation, alike injurious to the temper, the interests, 
and the means of the country.” Mr. Charles Lushington com- 
plains, that of the 850,000 electors only one-seventeenth belongs 
to the working classes; he quotes Lord Camden's dogma, that to 


“ 
> “ our | 
political existence is a perpetual turmoil”; “ the masses through- | 


| as applied to the formation of character. 


tax a man unrepresented is robbery ; and declares that he is for | 
universal suffrage “ purified to a small extent,” so as to exclude | 


only “ beggars and vagabonds.” Lord Dudley Stuart is for the 
limited suffrage provisionally, but at all events for “ universal 
satisfaction,” even though that should ultimately demand the 
fullest possible extension of the suffrage. 
Miall both point to universal suffrage. 
Chartist, declared his adhesion. 
speakers was little if anything short of Chartism. 

Now there are two alternative hypotheses—either that the 
movement formally initiated at this meeting is genuine, or that 
it is not; it is either a real fusion of quondam “ Reformers” and 
quondam “Chartists,” or it is a humbug. If it is a cheat, the 
sooner it is exposed the better, and therefore it is desirable that 
the sincerity of these speakers and of those who send in their 
adhesion from a distance should be well tested. 


Lord Nugent and Mr. | 
Mr. Thomas Clark, the | 
In short, the general tone of the | 


There is no ad- | 


vantage in “names” to compensate the disadvantage of having | 


a traitor or a reluctant ally. 

But supposing that the movement and the avowal of these sen- 
timents are genuine, then it will involve much wider consequences 
than many who now engage in it are likely to anticipate. We 
do not seek to alarm any—quite the reverse: the thing to fear 
most, even in a conservative sense, is that this pageant should 
prove baseless and resultless. If it is genuine, the promoters are 
pledged to something which is tantamount to universal suffrage, 
and to a discontinuance of the practice which excludes from Par- 
liament all men who cannot simulate to be landowners, Those 
two changes taken together would be revolution. 

The experience of France shows that universal suffrage is not 
essentially productive of all the evils which were anticipated 
from it, but that its influence may be really conservative. That 
of course arises from the tendency in all great and extended num- 
bers to neutralize the working of sectional influences. It follows 
that universal suffrage will not be regarded with the alarm 
which it excited before 1848. But France has also supplied us 
with another proof—it has shown that universal suffrage will not 
suffice to achieve that impossibility literal “ self-government,” 
nor good government. 
ticians about “ Republicanism,”—as if republics had been all 
alike, illustrating one settled principle. But in proportion as they 
have been democratic and great, it has inevitably appeared that 
they must be governed by some power within. We do not mean 
by the body whom the universal-suffragists elect, but by an inde- 

endent substantive self-supporting poner, which by its own in- 

erent force, ostensibly or covertly, seizes on the executive. In 
every “republic” the state has been governed by a section or an 
individual. It is true that universal suffrage supplies that power 
with a valuable clue to what is really possible or expedient in the 
nation, since it is an instrument for conveying the national sane- 
tion, without which no government can be safe : but it cannot create 
the power which is to govern, since that must be the greater and 
the stronger. Thus you may observe that in France universal 
suffrage scarcely checks the successive grasp of power by several 
sections of her statesmen. 

The abolition of a property qualitication for Members is another 
oint that has received additional light from recent experience. 
t must be bornein mind, that universal suffrage in France is ex- 

ercised at a period of revolution, when a people will rush into 
extremes; and in many cases a very indifferent choice has been 
made. But upon the whole, the expectation has been fulfilled, 
that the most able and prominent men would be selected—the 
old Parliamentary and official hands. It is often remarked that 
the Scotch Members are elected without qualification : but it is 
not to be assumed that the results would be the same were all 
Members elected on the same plan. Scotland is an exception, 
and naturally falls, to some extent, within the fashion maintained 
by England ; especially as in Scotland the respect for birth and 
authoritative dignity of any kind exceeds what is felt among the 
English town populations. If universal suffrage existed, that 


There is much talk among certain poli- | 


would go some way towards preventing bribery, and would pro- | 
portionately open the monopoly of seats enjoyed by the wealthier | 


classes: not required to bribe or to show a property qualification, 
the real working man might step into Parliament. In such case 
we should go beyond the W. J. Foxes and George Thompsons, 


possibly even beyond the Lovetts and Vincents, and tind the | 


order of actual hand-workers represented bodily. 


Such innovations would be less alarming than sullen nega- | the credit exceed two years. 





| tion and general mistrust. The state of the most numerous classes 
| is favourable to such a change, but not to a continuance of af. 
| fairs as they now are. The Charter, and the set of principles 
| embodied in that document, are in abeyance. The Chartist bod 
has been disorganized by the conflict of councils among pl 
| leaders, by the failure of the ill-advised demonstration on the 
10th of April 1848, by the exposure of managing incapacity in 
the frauds that annulled its petition, and by various doubts which 
have gained ground in the minds of Chartists individually, Some 
ten years back, the followers of Mr. Owen possessed an organi- 
zation well adapted for propagandism; the doctrines fascinated 
numbers of the most imaginative and thinking men of the hand- 
working order; lectures and soirées multiplied, and the sect of 
Socialists became multitudinous. That movement fell through - 
although the Socialists are still very numerous. But one of Mr. 
Owen’s doctrines seized a very strong hold upon some of the best 
intellects among the working men—his doctrine of circumstances 
The effect was to make 
many leading men more and more distrust their old hatred of the 
middle class—more tolerant of opposition—more hopeful of good 
fruits from gradual changes. The bulk of the Chartists scarcely 
went so far in that benign philosophy ; the leaders were paralyzed 
in action, and the followers could not understand this newly de- 
veloped Hamletism. The venality of others provoked a more 
positive and grave distrust. The folly of some, in April 1848, 
crowned the contempt. A comparatively few still stick to 
Mr. Feargus O’Connor; but the failure of his land-schemes 
attests the wane of his influence, and it is but a fraction 
of the once formidable Chartist party that still holds to- 
gether under his lead—they are called by the limited term 
“ O’Connorites.” They possess what advantage lies in re- 
taining a form of organization, such as it is. Attempts have 
been made to reorganize the rest of the party, but without suc- 
cess. They remain in a state like that of dissolved armies, with- 
out leaders and without specitic objects: the old materials, the 
old feelings and opinions, are still there, as strong as ever, per- 
| haps stronger, but without collective shape or immediate pur- 
pose. They are bitterly dissatistied. In short, they are in a con- 
dition not unlike that which has dissolved and crossed parties in 
the British Parliament, in the United States, and on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. At present the country appears to be again 
entering on a period of prosperity; which will conciliate the 
temper of the Chartists in their capacity of workers; but it will 
not last for ever, and a rougher time will arrive, to fetch them out 
again with a more angry and concentrated spirit—unless some- 
thing should happen meanwhile to endow them with good councils, 
Such might be the office of the new Reform Association, if it 
is to be a genuine movement carried out in good faith. It might 
provide legitimate political activity for the working classes, on 
which their energy might be exerted at a more active season; 
and their energy would then obey the kindly pulse of hope 
rather than the throb of an angry despair. But to do so, the 
“movement” must be genuine, and—would it were tautology to 
say so!—it must move. A simulated agitation for the employ- 
| ment of paid agitators—a band so intelligently censured by Mr. 
W. J. Fox in Parliament—a political burlesque on the military 
movement of “ marking time ”—will not serve. ‘To effect a real 
union of middle and working classes, the political objects set up 
must be in advance, sufliciently attractive and substantial to act 
as inducements for that great united march. For that reason, 
we view in a conservative light the bolder policy to which the 
Association has felt its way; but its promoters will derive their 
best strength from the great parent of courage, strength, and 
wisdom—truth. 





OXFORD CREDIT AND DISCREDIT. 
Enormous debt is an admitted part of “the system” at Ox- 
ford ; and while it is justitied by some, the censure for it is so va- 
riously placed that the blame may be said to lie nowhere. The 
ancient seats of learning are part of our glorious constitution; 3 
state of debt is part of the curriculum at our ancient seats of 
learning ; therefore a state of debt is a national institution. The 
strange thing is that there should be any breaches to the general 
contentment. The usual course seems to be, fur a young man to 
have an allowance with which he does not pay his tradesmen, 
and then his bills are paid afterwards. That is the routine ; but 
there are exceptions. Decidedly, universities are not places to 
which pocr men or plebeians ought to send their sons, As low- 
born persons ought not to take commissions in the Army, because 
their heads will not stand the necessary wine-drinking at mess, 80 
youths of vulgar extraction ought not to study at the Universities, 
because their families cannot stand the necessary amount of debt. 
Drinking makes vulgar people drunk, and debt makes vulgar 
people embarrassed; and in either case they do very strange 
things. There are parents in these low circles who object to be 
ruined ; and within a comparatively short time, two have allowed 
their sons to appear in the Insolvent Debtors Courts; on which 
a violent outburst is made against a distinguished professor 10 
this branch of university education, one of the leading tradesmen. 
The most recent victim, Mr. Throsby, asked Mr. Randall, the 
Oxford outfitter, to take half his little bill; Mr. Randall objected 
to that departure from the usual course; and people are out- 
raged by the harshness of the monster. He sells young men 
what they ask for; he does not parentally or tutorially check 
| their little wants; he allows them credit; he charges interest if 
It is plain to the stoical critics that 
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Randall is the cause of all the evil—not the thoughtless young | derivable from the transparent truth. M.de Lamartine deems 


men who buy clothing of him, but “flare up and spend their 
money ” in other directions ; nor the poor parents who send their 
sons to follow the system; nor the authorities who profess ina- 
bility to control it; nor the well-born circles who suffer the con- 
tinued existence of the system. 

Indeed, by a strange inconsistency, the system of which Mr. 
Randall is an essential part has its advocates, as a mode of bring- 
ing young men conveniently acquainted with “life,” its tempta- 
tions and dangers; a convenience which would be quite neutral- 
ized were the system pruned of its Randalls. Perhaps there may 
be advantages in this exposure of the young; only, like the 
Spartan plan, it kills off the weakly, or cripples them for life. It 
is all very well for the sons of the extremely 2fluent to be tried 
in the fire of debt, because the most extravagant debts of a lad 
can seldom be sufficient to swamp the revenues of lordly houses ; 
though, indeed, successive generations may contribute, even by 
these schoolboy excesses, to leave awkward reminiscences in the 
family archives, swelling the sort of private national debt 
which is supported by a great number of distinguished families. 
But the poorer classes who forget their place find it hard: a 
clergyman’s son is sent to college, and crowns his education by 
bringing home a schedule of debts, which impoverish his 
father, take away the fund for the education of his brothers 
and sisters, and perhaps burden the poor fool himself through- 
out the tedious career of a regretful life. But then, such 
people ought not to go to college, except as servants. What do 
working clergymen want with our ancient seats of learning? 
It is very troublesome for the really studious, to be called upon 
to get into debt, or to defend themselves against the penalties 
of the local Lynch law for evading that social duty. But again, 
of all people, what have the studious to do at our ancient seats of 
learning ? 

We lately heard an account of the mode in which a young man 
of strong moral courage braved the ridicule if not danger of 
entering some kind of “ Hell-tire society” in order to break it up ; 


which he did by a direct appeal to the sense and good feeling of 
In the progress of his enterprise he received the | 


the associates. 
thanks of a distinguished authority, who asked him to persevere : 
but how strange that this desirable function should be left to a 

outhful volunteer, of a moral courage which must necessarily 
be rare! Does not that abandonment prove that the authorities 
doubt the expediency of removing any Scylla and Charybdis 
from the probationary whirlpool over which they preside with 
such Olympian impassiveness ! 

It is plain that they do understand the real advantages of the 


system—the practical knowledge that it conveys of the most | 


difficult branches of tinance, which is infinitely more useful than 
Greek and Latin; its experiences, that take off the edge of juve- 
nile ardour ; its real instruction in boating, &c.; its elastic cur- 
riculum, which permits the pursuit of knowledge under difficul- 
ties, and the pursuit of ignorance under facilities. No doubt, 
there are incidental objections; but the cases like those of 
Mr. Throsby or Mr. Edward Napleton Jennings are extreme in- 
stances. It is true that it does train heirs of even the most 

rincely houses to be Buckinghams; but the difficulties of that 
Kind are not always exposed to the public. 

The worst reproaches of the Universities, those vices which 


et young men into their greatest pecuniary difliculties,—tuft- | 


unting and its cognates, ostentatious rivalry in speading, com- 
petition in profligacy,—are vices of society itself; so is the sanc- 
timonious purity which turns up its eyes, and by ignoring these 


ugly incidents saves itself the trouble of intervention and re- | 


formation. It is neither just, nor, which is more, worldly-know- 
ing, to make Mr. Randall the scapegoat for these sins. Society 
is guilty, and society is punished in the transgressions of its sons, 
and eke in their little bills. 
DENOUEMENT OF M. DE LAMARTINE’S 
CONFIDENCE. 

MILLy is to be sold after all, and M. de Lamartine is to part 
with his natal estate. The loss is the more to be regretted since 
the Revolutionary leader has laid so much stress on the pos- 
session of this land, and must be expected therefore to derive less 
consolation from his philosophy and poetry than one might an- 
ticipate from his pretensions in those pursuits. The bargain 
which was to have redeemed the sale is among the matters con- 
fided to the public in the author’s Coufidences; and it is a cha- 
racteristic affair, The estate was burdened with debts, insomuch 
that the owner was obliged to sell it—the land of his ancestors, of 
his boyish recollections. He had amused himself with writing an 
autobiographical reminiscence, an account of his first or rather se- 
cond love, if such it can be called where no love was on his side. 
This he read to a friend, who was delighted ; a bookseller offered 
a handsome amount for so many volumes of autobiography ; M. 
de Lamurtine shillyshallied, in ’a manner which he seems to think 
indicative of the right feeling, the true delicacy ; but he was 
brought to a point by the threatened sale of his patrimony : here 
was a conflict of delicacies, and he made the larger sacrifice, by 
selling his confidence to the public and redeeming the ground sa- 
cred to his ancestors. 

M. de Lamartine does not scorn to follow examples, but he im- 
ee upon them: he consents to be like Rousseau, only greater. 

Ousseau gave forth his Confessions, which were to instruct the 


| retentive memory. 


Confessions indelicate, so he selects only such Cunfidences as are 
engaging; and those he “touches up,” heightening, softening, 
colouring, and adorning the historical piece which he paints from 
the looking-glass. Rousseau was the example ad evitandum; M. 
de Lamartine finds that it is he who is to supply the complement, 
the example ad imitandum. Rousseau was great, downwards; 
M. de Lamartine modestly thinks that he perhaps is not so great, 
but it is heavenwards: Rousseau was the sublime abyss, he is the 
sublime mountain. But, somehow, the example is not so effective 
in the improved fashion ; for it lacks the one principle of life— 
truth. He has beautified until you cannot distinguish the fact 
from the fiction which is founded on it. Its untruth is manifest 
in the single trait of internal evidence, that he reports conversations 
uttered years ago, which could not possibly survive in the most 
Great part of those conversations must be 
fabricated; but they are indistinguishable from the general tissue. 

Again, the book has a peculiar immorality which is very offen- 
sive. M.de Lamartine labours so to convey to you his own 
profound conviction, that he overdoes it, and convinces you of 
something else. His profound conviction is that he is the 
greatest, sublimest, and most exquisite of mortals: his self-por- 
trait is that of an intellectual, wsthetical, and physical Apollo 
Belvidere—a dandy deity. But, to Scoticize Mr. Landor’s ver- 
sion of Shakspere’s text, in his “vaulting ambition he o’erleaps 
his sel,’” and falls in the opposite direction. The initial episode 
of Graziella, which is told in great part with much power and 
art, describes a charming Neapolitan peasant girl dying with 
love for the most poetical, primitive, and refined of youths; the 
survivor, in his elderly memory, working away with his practised 
and not unpaid pen, to show how her passion was justified: but 
his attention is concentrated mainly on himself—and was so then ; 
he was self-mindful and forgetful of her; he only, as a French 
critic says, “permitted himself to be adored,” and was so little 
occupied by the feeling that he was able to store up every trait 
which should indicate his own grace, his own more refined taste, 
his own less earthly aspirations, his own tender, intellectual, 
chaste imagination: she died for love—he collected materials for 
a pretty autobiographical episode to adorn his memoirs withal. 

The Confidences, and its singular complement Jtaphael, are all 
of this tissue. In Raphael, M. de Lamartine paints himself pla- 
tonically adoring a lady who was devoted to the service of Diana 
by a disease of the heart, which made her afraid to unite with 
him in a more fervent worship. That lady, so “ pure” under 
penalty, is the beau idéal of his adoration. 

These literary traits of self-exposure help to explain M. de La- 
martine’s political failures: he is not content with fact and truth ; 
he relies on a beautified counterfeit of truth; his own aim is 
something different from the thing that is really to be attained, 
As in the autobiography every living soul is appropriated as an 
accessory to the portrait of Lamartine, so the Republic was to be 
a background for an historical portrait of Lamartine. He is not 
content to be a great man, but must be a great something more 


| than man. He is to be a great poet, without the self-forgetfulness 


of the tine phrensy ; a great lover, without undergoing the domi- 
nion of a subduing passion ; a great statesman, but released from 
vulgar considerations of details and practicabilities—a statesman 
whose trouble is not to go beyond the attitude and the eloquence. 
As chief of the Provisional Government, he got up a sublime pic- 
ture of a revolutionary chief, Jovelike bestriding the storm: but 
it was only a picture, not a working sublimity ; and his govern- 
ment fell to pieces. He attempts to write the “ History of the 
Revolution of 1848”; but, says M. Eugene Forcade, “this is not 
a history, it is an impotent apology”; it is also a laboured at- 
tempt to display the hero “ Lamartine” in grand situations, him- 
self grander than they. 

The failure of the bargain that was to redeem Milly is imputed 
to the Revolution, which has paralyzed the bookseller’s plans, 
The bookseller might well reply, that the work is not worth the 
bargain; and further, that it M. de Lamartine had addressed 
himself as zealously to redeem France in the hour of her peril 
as he did to display himself, he would have prevented the Revolu- 
tion from proving so ruinous to booksellers. He seems to have 
forgotten everything in public affairs which he did not deem 
materials for an autobiography ; and a similar spirit pervades his 
career of private life as he describes it—he frustrates the Revolu- 
tion, and loses his estate. He had failed in learning the lesson 
that nothing is greater than truth. He passes from the sublime 
to the ridiculous; not gratis, for the step has cost him a nation’s 
gratitude, a presidency, an estate, and a bookseller’s custom for 
his wares. 

TELL NOT THE TALE! 
WovuLp that it were possible to write current history without 
wounding our sensitive contemporary the Zvaminer; tor indeed 
it raises compunction to witness the emotion excited by the sim- 
plest allusion to the most notorious facts. The Ewaminer be- 
haves in respect of its friends the Ministers as a fond maiden 
aunt may do whose nephew has been standing in a police court : 
she can’t see the use of giving the accounts in such a hurry, and 
wishes those nasty newspapers would not mention the subject. Our 
tender-hearted contemporary thinks that it would be much better 
if nobody would say anything retrospective about the session at 
its close, but would always postpone remarks on that subject for 


self-wrapped disingenuous intolerance of man, and to fetch out of | six months. You would thus allow to the Ministerial achievements 
candour better counsel and kinder intercourse; their whole power | that distance which lends enchantment to the view, and would 
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spare the Ministerial mind during the six months of recreation all 

ought of og ey for the following schoo] season. Next to say- 
ing nothing about it, would be saying nothing about it for six 
months. Theatrical undertakers would not object to that arrange- 
ment for unfavourable criticism: the most sensitive manager 
might lose al! fear of a critique six months after date. Unluckily, no- 
body has fallen into the idea; the E.vaminer has set an unfollowed 
example; and we are unfortunate enough to be singled out as 
being guilty of the most positive and detrimental allusion to 
public affairs. 

The journal-sentinel seems to feel bound to answer us—on what 
score we cannot imagine, since silence is admitted to be the best 
of all things on the Ministerial side. Inreturn forthe suggestion 
not to indulge in retrospects, we would throw out the advice not 
to indulge in answers, which are decidedly worse. They only 
double the mischief. Ifa man hammers in a nail that you do 
not wish, never knock on the other side, because then you do 


what is called clenching the nail; precisely what our ingenious | 


contemporary has done. He is for the nonce our involuntary 
coadjutor; indeed such is the whole manner and effect of his 
exercitation. In a parting glance at the session 1849, we made a 
very plain recital of facts: our contemporary reprints the recital, 
more conspicuously; and ¢hat is the bulk of his article! For 
example, we say— 

“ Tt is stale to repeat that Ministers have retained their posts solely because 
there is no one to oust them.” 

On which the Examiner reiterates— 
fn Ministers have retained their places solely because there is no one to oust 
them.” 

This is the converse of Paddy Blake’s echo, which answered 
your question: the answer from the Evaminer is an echo of the 
original asseveration. Of all repartees we take this to be the 
easiest; humour made suitable to the meanest capacity ; a valu- 
able invention for the use of your retired wit. 

In this “ leading article” we detect a thoroughly official stamp. 
It is the etiquette for official correspondents to repeat all that is 
said in any document which they are to answer, even if it is only to 
acknowledge the receipt of it: the Examiner courteously ac- 
knowledges the receipt of our number for the 4th instant in that 
elaborate mode. And the principal humour is derived from the 
— of the Statistical Department. Some statistical officer 

as been trying his *prentice hand on journalism. He does it by 
cutting up a paper of the Spectator into separate sentences, 
numbering them, and then shifting them, as the Laputan savans 
made books. The results are important. We find that in that single 
paper we put forth exactly thirty-six predications which the 
statist considers damnatory—juast three dozen: but what in- 
terence is to be drawn from the multiple of twelve thus extracted, 
we are not informed. The Board of Trade has been celebrated 


for cutting and transposing and otherwise adorning its statistics ; | 


what is gained in the present instance, however, we do not per- 
ceive. Perhaps it is only the force of habit; although we ad- 
mit that the Roman numerals do impart a sort of importance to 
the type, to which we made no pretensions. 

Some weekly journals publish “the cream of Punch”: 
Examincr seems to be bent on publishing the cream of the Spce- 
tator for the benefit of its Whig clients; and it is not for us to 
question the policy of doing so. 
correct an erroneous reading in his Joe Miller. Being ignorant, 
he says, of the public matters which we recited, he remains 
“ under the delusion that, without any wonderful master spirits, 
yet affairs rub on tolerably well,” and that improvement really 
makes way: a delusion as to the share of his clients in advance- 


ment, which is fully accounted for by the ignorance confessed. | 


He goes on to say that improvements advance “ not as quickly as 
a house on fire, but rather as lawyers go to heaven, somewhat 
slowly ”: now so accomplished a reader of facetiie must remem- 
ber that there is only one lawyer in heaven, and that he did not 
go slowly, but rather by arapid manmuvre. The candidate fer ad- 
mission presented himself to St. Peter without the gates; and was 
politely informed, that, like dogs at Kensington Gardens, none of 

is race were admitted. The lawyer affected to retire, but pre- 
sently showed St. Peter how he had dropped his hat inside the 
gate; asking leave to step in and pick it up. The favour was 
granted ; the illustrious janitor saw the lawyer pick up the bat, 
replace it on his head, and—walk on, as coolly and complacently 
as if he were merely entering a public office! Again clenching 
our nail. The one lawyer that got iv is the one Whig reform of 
the session, the Navigation Bill; the hat dropped in was Lord 
Palmerston’s tishing “reciprocity ” despatch to foreign courts, 


which he must follow up to redeem. The Evamincr is quite up | 


to these things; as the war-horse neigheth to the sound of the 
trumpet, the veteran satirist cannot resist a subject for sarcasm : 
towards the end of his expected defence, he exchanges the wink 
with us, sacrifices his friends to his joke, and laughingly allows 
that reform is getting on “as lawyers go to heaven.” 








A House of Commons return shows that the total number of military de- 
itors in savings banks on the 31st March 1848 amounted to 6,365; and the 
leposits received during the year ended on that day, to the sum of 45,8851. The 
amount withdrawn by depositors during the year was 34,4941, and the balance 
due by the public on the 3lst March 1848 was 81,5791. 


In a review of Colonel Reid’s recent volume upon the Law of Storms, the 
Morning Chronicle mentions an authentic “list of twelve ships, collectively of 
more than 3,000 tons, manned by 200 men, and ali insured at Lloyd's, which 
have not been heard of since their sailing from Cuba between the 13th of August 
und the 9th of December 1848.” 
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DOWNING’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING.* 

Wirnovrt travelling with Bacon to Paradise for the origin of garden 
we find them at least coeval with history. The hanging gardens f 
Babylon, the gardens of the Athenian philosophers and of the om dng 
magnates, at once suggest themselves to the inquirer as proofs of the 
early origin of gardens aud the attention bestowed upon them in ancient 
times. During the violence and confusion of the darker ages not 
much thought or leisure was likely to be given to a thing so easily de- 
| stroyed and so difficult to fourm with any beyond the common wild plants 
of the territory. As soon as a people became settled, gardens arose with 
quiet, commerce, and government, in Italy, France, England, and other 
countries. It is a significant fact, that not till the seventeenth century 
and first perhaps in Holland, did gardening cease to be an exclusively noble 
pleasure and address itself to moderate means and humble tastes. Of 
course wherever men indulged in herbs and salads, what we expressively 
call the kitchen-garden would be found in its germ ; and cultivation for the 
pot doubtless went on at monasteries, in the worst climates aud the most 
barbarous times. The peasantry of many modern cvuntries have shown 
| a taste for flowers when they could get them. But the pleasure-garden, 
in its historical origin, was a very expensive affair, gradually decreasing 
| 

| 








in cost as society advanced, but taking three thousand years to become 
fairly popularized. The hanging gardens of Babylon seem to have been 
the most costly things conceivable. The “ work and labour” was double 
or treble that of a modern railway on arches, before the gardening began. 
If it is true that they contained foreign plants, they furnish the example of 
a liberal cultivation that after ages very slowly followed, and which might 
redeem the Assyrian and Babylonian empires from the contempt with 
which many are disposed to treat them. The terraces and other artificial 
formations of the Roman gardens were of a less costly fashion than the 
Babylonian, but still beyond any but imperial or patrician means derived 
from the spoils of a plundered world. There was less expense, more genius 
| and taste perhaps, in the gardens of the Greeks ; but their statues and 
| porticoes put them beyond the means of the majority of private people, 
| It was the same on the revival of gardens in the middle ages. The ter- 
| races, with their flights of steps, ballustrades, and oruaments, the space 
required for the proper display of the geometric style of gardening, with 
| its numerous well-trimmed alleys, its rare plants, and the necessity of 
| having everything in “apple-pie order” under such a highly artificial 
| system, required a large fortune. By omitting the ornaments of the ter- 
| race, and at last the terrace itself, a garden was brought more within the 
| reach of a private gentleman. Under Elizabeth and the Stuarts, a squire 





or a merchant with a taste for gardening could have his ground laid out 

and planted with a quaint formality not in its perfection unpleasing to 

our eyes, and no doubt beautiful to that formal and somewhat pedantic 
| age. 

This style, thus brought down to the gentry class, did not last long 
without degeneration, perhaps not a century. The truth is, gardening up 
to that time was an art ingrafted upon another and a very costly art 
| too; it was almost another architecture. The garden belonged io the 
building, and partook (as it always ought to partake) of its character, 
becoming in turn imperial, patrician, regal, and noble. In descending to 
| the simple gentleman or wealthy trader, its nature underwent a change: 
| the architectural features—the terraces, the vases, the statues, the foun- 
tains, and the other adjuncts of the palace or the mansion—were banished, 
and very properly ; the space was curtailed, and the stately avenues were 
diminished or lost. These changes introduced incongruity; the squire’s 
formal garden was less satisfying to the observer’s eye or the critical 
judgment than the noble’s pleasaunce. It involved the principle of at- 
| tempt or pretence; although capable of producing a good eflect, and a 
good ensemble too in skilful hands. When the style dropped to common 
| (and then uneducated) traders, its doom was sealed. The regal and 
| noble gardens were no doubt projected by competent hands, who if not 

men of genius understood their art as a profession; and the gentry 
| could command the assistance of trained gardeners. When in Hol- 
|land and in England the growth of trade raised up a middle 
| class which associated a garden with a country-house, they could only 
| command the assistance of mechanics, who learned their crafts as a trade; 
| and such views as they had their employers felt no seruple in overruling. 

Starting upon an incongruons principle, the Dutchman in his Zust-haus, 
the Cockney in his vi//a, soon corrupted the artificial style into the ridi- 
| culous. From the period of the Revolution, when it is generally held 


that the Dutch style was first brought into England, (though we believe 
it to have been introduced earlier,) till the gardening in conceits where 
shrubs and trees were cut into figures received its deathblow, not half a 
| century elapsed. The monstrosities, however, remained till the end of 
| the last century: middle-aged men rarely change their notions; perma- 
nent objects, involving expense to remove and replace, long outlast the 
fashion that produced them; and “trees cut to statues ” may perhaps still 
| be found preserved as curiosities. . 
| It is to be remarked that the impetus which effected this revolution in 
the art of gardening was external, not originating with the artists them- 
selves. It was shaken by the attacks of the critic and the satirist. From 
the days of Homer to those of Milton poets had depicted the natural 
style of gardening in their descriptions; but the circumstances of soci- 
ety scarcely permitted its introduction. In less than twenty years after 
the Revolution, Addison and Pope, in the Spectator and Guardian, 
had held up the conceited style to ridicule; the credit is awarded 
* A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening, with a view to 
the Improvement of Country Residences. Comprising Historical Notices and General 
Principles of the Art, Directions for laying out Grounds and arranging Plantations, the 
Description and Cultivation of Hardy Trees, Decorative Accompaniments to the House 
and Grounds, the Formation of Pieces of Artificial Water, Flower-Gardens, &c.  W ith 
Remarks on Rural Architecture. By A.J. Downing, Author of “ Designs for Cottage 


Residences,” &c. Published by Longman and Co. 
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(too easily perhaps) to Pope of “having practically set an example of 


the natural style in his villa at Twickenham; there is no question but 
that in his epistle to Lord Bathurst on the Use of Riches he gave the 
coup de grace to the artificial style, as he embodied the laws of taste on 
building and improving in a manner which left little more than details 


to be added. Kent, the founder of what is now called “ landscape-gar- | 


dening,” was originally bred a coach-painter, and studied architecture as 
a profession ; which probably was one cause of his success, since nothing 


can be so absurd as to design the house without regard to the grounds, | 


though the thing is continually done, the architect and landscape-gar- 
dener being two distinct professions. Kent was followed by “ Capability 
Brown”; and since his day there has been no lack of professional land- 
scape-gardeners. Itis curious, however, that the art, even when esta- 
blished, has been more indebted to amateurs than to its professors. The 
canons and criticisms of Knight, Mason, and Price, 1d a great deal more 
to overthrow the stiff and clumpish style of Kent and Brown than the 
practices of their successors; who in fact stood up for their master’s 
mode till they were driven out of it. 

Taken in a sense as comprehensive as the subject, the rules of land- 
scape-gardening and improving grounds are contained in Pope’s canon, 
“consult the genius of the place ia all”: and places are reducible to 
three styles,—tirst, the simply natural, common, or tame; second, the 
wild or picturesque; third, the beautiful. With the first not much can 
be done. A little variety of surface may be given by artificial undulations 
toa dead flat; trees skilfully grouped or in plantations will farther vary 
the appearance and attract the eye: but nothing in the way of high art, 
no show-place can be produced, unless, perhaps, by resorting to some 
modification of the old artificial style ; where, however, the architect, sculp- 
tor, and mechanist, will play their parts as much as the landscape-gar- 
dener. The picturesque, it is obvious, should not be aimed at unless the 
character of the place is naturally wild; but it is worth considering 


whether place should not be interpreted so largely as to embrace the | n 
| because indiscriminate admission would not only mar the character of the 


neighbourhood as well as the grounds, since accident may often render a 
spot picturesque though all around it may be of another character. The 
beautiful is more rarely found in nature than the picturesque, and is more 


difficult to improve ; like the higher eilorts in sculpture and painting, it is | . ; sin \ A 
| they submitted to the Revolution, did not like it; and this feeling may 


the test of genius—“a thing to wonder at—perhaps a Stow.” 


All this, it may be said, is easily written ; but these divisions, or more | 
specific rules of a general kind, will not enable a person to acquite or | 


understand the art. Undoubtedly, to practise landscape-gardening with 
success, or to apply its rules so as to criticize readily, cannot be at- 
tained by merely reading a book. In every pursuit, exercise is all in all : 
a language cannot be learned by committing the rules of grammar to 
memory, or music by mastering the elementary directions of a “ tutor.” 
To attain even mediocrity in the fine arts, a certain aptitude is also neces- 
sary. 


Some people cannot realize that primary rule in all the arts, that | 


each part should contribute to form a whole—nay, cannot even distin- | 


guish the whole so as to prefer it, when they see it. With natural incapa- 
city there is little to be done. Average taste and ability may readily acquire 
enough knowledge to form a general judgment and look at improved or 
natural landscapes with discriminating eyes. Certain classes of trees 
more properly belong to one style of landscape than another ; firs and 
old gnarled trees, for instance, being more appropriate to the picturesque, 
while round-headed trees are available generally. Trees themselves are 
divided into classes: 1. round-headed trees; 2. oblong or pyramidal 
trees ; 3. spiry-topped trees; 4. drooping trees. Groups, the great dis- 
tinctive feature of modern landscape-gardening, in opposition to the 
avenues of the old style, are likewise subject to laws. As a general rule, 
trees of an entirely opposite class should not be planted in the same 
group ; variety is best attained by trees of a similar class but of different 
species. This rule, however, is subject to many exceptions, where con- 
trast is aimed at. Different groups may each consist of different classes 
of trees, but they should be so connected by shrubs or intervening trees 
as to combine into a whole, producing unity without uniformity; while 


Colours, whether of foliage or flowers, are subject to an analogous rule ; 
and so indeed are all the leading poiuts of the art, from the merest gar- 
den to the extensive grounds or domain that form a conspicuous feature 
in a district. To make a skilful practitioner or an accomplished critic, 
will require, as we have just said, aptitude, study, observation, and prac- 
tice. A knowledge of the elements will be found a source of pleasure 
and interest to all persons of education. Many pursuits can only be 


exercised in particular districts, expensive to reach, and not always very | 


agreeable to perambulate,—as marshes. The connoisseur in landscape- 
gardening will always find something to exercise his attention pleasantly, 
from the effort at a clump or shrubbery in the houses of the suburbs, or 
a single tree in the crowded city, to the public park or the most exten- 
sive landscape. 

Such persons as wish to acquire this general knowledge, or to study 
the art more deeply, can advantageously consult Mr. Downing’s Treatise 
on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening. tis indeed 
addressed to an American public; and the examples, many of the details 
in the section devoted to particular species of trees, and various remarks 
on the character of ground and natural scenery, of course apply to Ame- 
Tica. At the same time, this rather creates variety and interest than 
produces confusion ; while the general principles are the same applied to 
either country, and in fact are mostly derived from English writers. The 
extent of Mr. Downing’s treatise is also an advantage; embracing as it 
does in one volume, not only the general laws of landscape-gardeuing, 
with practical directions for the treatment of ground, the formation of 
artificial lakes, and the laying out of roads and walks, but the qualities and 
effects of the best ornamental trees, deciduous as well as evergreen, climb- 
ing and creeping plants and shrubs, landscape or rural architecture, such 
“embellishments” as vases, statues, and so furth, with some hints on 
flower-gardens. A source of interest is also found iu the incidental pe- 
tures it furnishes of American scenery, and American taste, or the want 


. * : . . 4 od avenues e its tine water view, rendered this a noble place. 
relief and variety is seen as ¢ » ey ‘is _ | planted avenues, added to its ’ ; a, - 
e y 1 as coon as the eye is at leisure to look for them | mansion, the green- houses, and the gardens, show something of the French taste in 


of it so frequently displayed in that country. We get more home views 
of the land; for the architect and landscape-gardener are continually 
carried into out-of-the-way places, which the tourist never visits, even if 
he had the requisite knowledge to observe them critically, The follow- 
ing description presents a landscape such as the traveller rarely gives us. 

“ The seat of the Wadsworth family at Geneseo is the finest in the interior of 
the State of New York. Nothing, indeed, can well be more magnificent than the 
meadow park at Geneseo. It is more than a thousand acres in extent, lying on 
each side of the Genesee river; and is filled with thousands of the noblest oaks 
and elms, many of which, but more especially the oaks, are such trees as we see 
in the pictures of Claude or our own Durand; richly developed, their trunks and 
branches grand and majestic, their heads full of breadth and grandeur of outline. 
These oaks, distributed over a nearly level surface, with the trees disposed either 
singly or in the finest groups, as if most tastefully planted centuries ago, are 
solely the work of nature; and yet so entirely is the whole like the grandest 
planted park, that it is difficult to believe that all is not the work of some master 
of art, and intended for the accompaniment of a magniticent residence. Some of 
the trees are five or six hundred years old.” 

But the great source of general interest in this volume is in the views 
and description of the places aud mansions in the older States, from 
Massachusetts to Philadelphia, and the political reflections they suggest. 
We have seen that in the Old World taste and ornamental gardening de- 
scended, and very slowly, from the highest classes to the middle. It 
would be singular if this process should be reversed in the New World, 
aud art, after being checked by the Revolution, rise upwards with the 
progress of educated wealth and taste, forming an aristocracy at least in 
practice and opinion, in the older States, by dint of architecture, horti- 
culture, and landscape-gardening. It is impossible to look at some of the 
mansions in this book, if they are presented with the common degree 
of artistical truth, and not recognize germs of a patrician taste, which, 
however it may be concealed in obedience to necessity, can have smalt 
sympathy with the “rascal rabble” or the genuine Yankee, Even the 
smallest cottages here cannot but be indirectly favourable to an exclu- 
sive feeling, not from any proud or contemptuous spirit, but simply 


scene but be exceedingly likely to involve its injury or destruction. 
Some of the descriptions and the names of the owners remind one that 
there was a large body of Tories or Loyalists in America, who, although 


be secretly transmitted through good families. Some forty years since, 
Washington Irving in his earliest work, Salmagundi, sketched the class 
in his Cockloft family, whose head he describes in these terms. 

“ There are but two classes of people who are thrown out of the reach of his 
hospitality, and these are l'renchmen and Democrats. The old gentleman con- 
siders it treason against the majesty of good-breeding to speak to any visiter 
with his hat on; but the moment a Democrat enters his door, he forthwith bids 
his man Pompey bring his hat, puts it on his head, and salutes him with an ap- 
palling ‘ Well, Sir, what do you want with me?’ 

“ He has a profound contempt for Frenchmen, and firmly believes that they eat 
nothing but frogs and soup-maigre in their own country. This unlucky prejudice 
is partly owing to my great aunt Pamela having been, many years ago, run away 
with by a French Count, who turned out to be the son of a geveration of barbers ; 
and partly toa little vivid spark of Toryism which burns in a secret corner of 
his heart. He was a loyal subject of the Crown; has hardly yet recovered the 
shock of Independence; and, though he does not care to own it, always does 
honour to his Majesty's birthday, by inviting a few Cavaliers like himself to 
dinner, and gracing his table with more than ordinary festivity. If by chance 
the Revolution is mentioned before him, my cousin shakes his head; and you may 
see, if you take good note, a lurking smile of contempt in the corner of his eye, 
which marks a decided disapprobation of the sound. He once, in the fulness of 
his heart, observed to me that green peas were a month later than they were 
under the old Government. But the most eccentric manifestation of loyalty he 
ever gave, was making a voyage to Halifax for no other reason under heaven but 
to hear his Majesty prayed for in church, as he used to be here formerly. This he 
never could fairly be brought to acknowledge; but it is certain fact, I assure you.’ 

The originals of the Cocklofts were generally said to be the Living- 
stons of New York. Their places are thus described by Mr. Downing. 

“On the Hudson, the show-place of the last age was the still interesting Cler- 
mont, then the residence of Chancellor Livingston. Its level or gently undulating 
lawn, four or five miles in length, the rich native woods, and the long vistas ot 


The 


design; which Mr. Livingston's residence abroad, at the time when that mode was 
popular, no doubt Jed him to adopt. The finest yellow locusts in America are 
now standing in the pleasure-grounds here, and the gardens contain many speci- 


| mens of fruit-trees the first of their sorts introduced into the Union.’ 


“ The Manor of Livingston, the seat of Mrs. Mary Livingston, is seven miles 
East of the city of Hudson. The mansion stands in the midst of a fine park, 
rising gradually from the level of a rich inland country, and commanding pros- 
pects for sixty miles around. The park is perhaps the most remarkable in Kee. 
rica for the noble simplicity of its character and the perfect order in which it is 
kept. The turf is everywhere short and velvet-like, the gravel-roads scrupu- 
lously firm and smooth, and near the house are the largest and most superb ever- 
greens. The mansion is one of the chastest specimens of the Grecian style, and 
there is an air of great dignity about the whole demesne.” 

“ Montgomery Place, the residence of Mrs. Edward Livingston, which is also 
situated on the Hudson near Barrytown, deserves a more extended notice than 
our present limits allow; for it is, as a whole, nowhere surpassed in America in 
point of location, natural beauty, or the landscape-gardening charms which it ex- 
hibits. 

“It is one of our oldest improved country-seats, having been originally the 
residence of General Montgomery, the hero of Quebec. On the death of his widow, 
it passed into the hands of ier brother, Edward Livingston, Esq., the late Minister 


| to France, and up to the present moment has always received the most tasteful and 
| judicious treatment. 


“The lover of the expressive in nature or the beautiful in art will find here 
innumerable subjects for his study. The natural scenery in many portions ap- 
proaches the character of grandeur; and the foreground ot rich woods and lawns, 
stretching out on all sides of the mountain, completes a home landscape of digni- 
fied and elegant seclusion, rarely surpassed in any country. 

“ Among the fine features of this estate are the wilderness, a richly wooded and 
highly picturesque valley, filled with the richest growth of trees, and threaded 
with dark, intricate, and mazy walks, along which are placed a variety of rustic 
seats. This valley is musical with the sound of waterfalls, of which there are 
several fine ones in the bold impetuous stream which finds its course through the 
lower part of the wilderness. Near the further end of the valley is a beautiful 
lake, half of which lies cool and dark under the shadow of tall trees, while the other 
half gleams in the open sunlight. 
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“In a part of the lawn near the house, yet so surrounded by a dark setting of | bachelor, or “a married couple us 


trees and shrubs as to form a rich picture by itself, is one of the most perfect 
flower- gardens in the country, laid out in the Arabesque manner, and glowing 
with masses of the gayest colours, each bed being composed wholly of a single 
hue. A large conservatory, an exotic garden, an arboretum, &c., are among the 
features of interest in this admirable residence. Including a drive through a fine 
bit of natural wood South of the mansion, there are five miles of highly varied 
and picturesque private roads and walks through the pleasure-grounds of Mont- 
gomery Place.” 


a 
without children, owe nothing to 
society, and may sit down where they can fare best at the least cost 
or where they can best indulge their own taste and luxury, The 
case of a family is different, unless the children are to become 
naturalized foreigners. Whatever connexions a man may have are 
surely weakened by emigration. If his acquaintance is not desir. 


| able, (which where people emigrate for economy is generally the case,) 


The family of the Van Rensselaers is the only one in America, we | 


think, that has a patrimonial title; the eldest son being called “the 
patroon.” They have some seats too; but the “free and enlightened ” 
are doing their best to diminish their number and keeping; for it is 


chiefly if not solely against the Rensselaers, we believe, that the Axcti- | 


rent agitation is set up. As yet without much effect, according to this 
description. 


“ Beaverwyck, a little North of Albany, on the opposite bank of the river, is the | 


seat of Wm. P. Van Rensselaer, Esq. welv | 
square, including the village of Bath on the river shore, and a large farming dis- 
trict. The home residence embraces several hundred acres, with a large level 
lawn, bordered by highly varied surface of hill and dale. The mansion, one of 
the first class, is newly erected from the plans of Mr. Diaper; and in its interior— 
its all with mosaic floor of polished woods, its marble staircase, frescoed apart- 
ments, and spacious adjoining conservatory—is perhaps the most splendid in the 
Union. The grounds are yet newly laid out, but with much judgment; and six 
or seven miles of winding gravelled roads and walks have been formed—their 
boundaries now leading over level meadows, and now winding through woody 
dells. The drives thus afforded are almost unrivalled in extent and variety, and 
give the stranger or guest an opportunity of seeing the near and distant views to 
the best advantage.” 

We could easily extend our extracts by descriptions of places of every 
kind, down to the mere house only raised above a common suburban 
villa by the style of the building and the taste of the grounds. We will, 
however, content ourselves with one passage of a more significant kind, 

? 5 
because it scems to be of a general or joint stock character. The place, 


of one. 

“ The whole of this neighbourhood of Brookline is a kind of landscape garden; 
and there is nothing in America, of the sort, so inexpressibly charming as the 
lanes which lead from one cottage or villa to another. No animals are allowed to 
run at large; and the open gates, with tempting vistas and glimpses under the 


The whole estate is ten or twelve miles | 


he gives his friends an opportunity for dropping him, and loses whate 
ever social means he possessed for advancing his children. The 
cast of thought and the manner of appreciating things are all yery 
different in a French provincial town from what young people are “ ex. 
pected ” to show in England ; and youth brought up under such circum. 
stances are less fitted for social or active life than if they had remained at 
home. The style of living, the very luxuries for which their parents 
emigrated, will be lost to them at the time when they will feel their loss 
the most. Instead of a regard for the family, it is mostly a selfish regard 
for themselves which induces people to settle in cheap places on the 
Continent. Ifa man with children cannot maintain his status in cheap 
places at home, he should go to the Colonies and exert himself. Yet, 
except in material benefits, how little is really gained by the expatriated! 
This is one of Mr. Bell’s pictures of a whilom cheap place in France, 

“ Although Dinan presents many temptations to the English settler in the way 
of scenery and economy, it is not a very agreeable residence in other respects, It 


| is one of the dullest spots in the world for people of pleasure, and quite as dreary 


for people whose enjoyment lies in art or literature. It has no theatre, no cafés, 
no billiards—none of the usual escapes for idlers which you find in most Coati- 


| nental towns; and its little circulating library, surprisingly well-stocked for such 


a place, is nevertheless a miserable resource for any one already tolerably accom- 
plished in books. In fact, if you want a book out of the ordinary routine, you 
must issue a special erder for it, and wait at least ten days or a fortnight before 
you can get it; for the hbrarian must send to his correspondent in Paris, who 
must find out the publisher, and, as the traffic which the said correspondent car- 
ries on with Dinan is too languid to inspire him with much activity, you may be 


. . . M | quite sure he will not put himself to much trouble for the sake of expediting the 
in the neighbourhood of Boston, is the result of several minds, not | 


commission. 

“ The only alternative left is society: you find this out very soon in Dinan. 
Society is really the essential thing here; and here, as in all small communities, 
society (pleasant enough in its shut-up coteries) is convulsed by scandal. The 
English are not satisfied to be preyed upon by the cupidity which their own foolish 


| ostentation creates about them, but they must turn round and prey upon each 


ndent boughs, give it quite an Arcadian air of rural freedoin and enjoyment. | 


hese lanes are clothed with a profusion of trees and wild shrubbery, often almost 
to the carriage-tracks, and curve and wind about ina manver quite bewildering to 
the stranger who attempts to thread them alone; and there are more hints here 
for the lover of the picturesque in lanes than we ever saw assembled together in 
so small a compass.” 


The principal places are illustrated by plates or wood-cuts ; the latter 
of which are creditable to the American graver. 


The rules of landscape- | 


gardening and many of the detailed hints are also enforced by being pre- | 


sented to the eye; as are specimens of trees, or designs for particular 
subjects. 


BELL'S WAYSIDE PICTURES.” 
Ar various times in his Continental trips, Mr. Bell has quitted the beaten 
tracks of tourists, and the capitals where such birds of passage chietly 
congregate, for the old provincial towns of Normandy, Brittany, and 
Belgium, and the backward districts and primitive people which surround 
them. In these excursions he has travelled like a citizen of the world, or 
a pilgrim of olden time, by the readiest means that offered. 


of the country receives him, and finally he shoots along by steam, both 
on land and water, save when the shallow Loire renders even steam a 
* slow coach.” 
of a man of the world; mingling freely with the peasantry, getting 
introductions to the respectable people of the towns, and mixing with the 
best society of the place. He also carried with him the qualities and 
tact of the littérateur. He has a competent knowledge of the history of 


Now he| , * Si ; a , . 
makes his way on foot, now on horseback, anon the lumbering diligence | their superstitions; which are as rife as ever in Brittany. 


other. While you are yet fresh in these porcupine circles, you will be stunned by 
mysterious hints and inuendoes, and kindly warnings against all the people you 
meet, one after another; so that, if you credit only the half of what you hear, you 
will be compelled to arrive at some very uncomfortable conclusions. But you get 
used to this in time, and begin at last to understand that the goodnatured friend 
who admonishes you is as bad as his neizhbour. 

“The state of society amongst a handful of English in an inland French town 
is not more striking than that of their relations with the native inhabitants. 
Their national peculiarities, indepenilently of other considerations, are not calcu- 
lated to render them very popular. All the class prejudices of home are trans- 
planted in complete Hower into these little settlements—you have the family 
pride, the social distinctions, the bauteur, the cold mannerism, the struggling 
pomp, and unbending stiffuess, in full efflorescence. Five hundred a year in such 
places as Dinan performs the aristocratic réle of high blood and thousands at 
home. All this is felt keenly by the French. Our insensibility perplexes them; 
our habitual disrelish for free intercourse wounds their vanity; they cannot com- 
prehend our incapacity for adaptation; they wonder at our formality and frigidity; 
they frequently pity us, occasionally despise us, and sometimes hate us. There 


| are other points in our associations with them which touch them still more vexa- 


tiously. We bring up the price of provisions, and accuse them of cheating us.” 
Some of the most interesting sketches of the French people relate to 


“It is a generally received belief that two crows attend upon every house. 


} 
| When the head of a family is dying, the ominous birds perch on the roof, and 
| commence their dismal screaming, which never ceases till the body is carried out; 


His conduct on these occasions seems to have been that | 


the countries ; an acquaintance with the stories or legends attached to | 


particular places ; a trained eye for observing the characteristics of men 
and the beauties of nature; and he knows what topics to inquire after as 
regards the wants or views of the tourist or the settler for economy. 


The matter thus collected Mr. Bell can present well and pleasantly. | 
Without losing sight of that continuity which is necessary in a tour that | 


may serve as a guide for succeeding travellers, he disposes his subjects in 
groups or masses. A journey is a distinct chapter ; the place reached at 
its conclusion forms another ; the historical persons, the more remarkable 
buildings, and the stories connected with both, appear in a separate sec- 


whereupon the birds vanish and are never seen again. The approach of death, 
heralded by numerous signs, is connected in one locality with a remarkable super- 
stition. Between Quimper and Chateaulin, strange-looking men are occasionally 
encountered on the highways, habited in white linen, with long straggling hair 
and coal-black beards, armed with heavy sticks, and carrying dingy wallets slung 
over their shoulders. Their aspect is in the last degree dark and sinister. In 
the night-time they take the least frequented routes. They never sing while they 
are walking, nor speak to anybody they meet, nor put their hands to their slouched 
hats with that politeness which is so general in Brittany. Sometimes they are 
accompinied by large fawn-coloured dogs. The customhouse-officers tell you 
that these fellows are smugglers, who go about the country with salt and tobacco; 
but the peasantry, who know better, assert that they are daemons, whose dreadful 
business it is to conduct doomed souls into the next world. Wherever there is a 
persen at the point of death, they may be seen prowling about the house like 
hungry wolves. If the guardian angel of the dying man, summoned by repeated 





| prayers, do not arrive in time, the white man pounces on the deathbed at the last 


tion, or, where the subject is worth it, take one to themselves, as do the | 


popular peculiarities of a district. Thus the work has at once the ad- 
vantage of a continuous narrative and a series of distinct papers that 
may be read at leisure. 

It is not only in the plan that Wayside Pictures excels the gene- 
rality of books of this kind. In addition to a fluent style, and a good 
deal of animation, (sometimes a little forced,) Mr. Bell has the faculty 
of independent judgment : he forms his opinions for himself, and does not 
echo a common cry or what is worse a common cant. Unlike many of his 
competitors in search of the picturesque, he knows when to stop, whether 
in describing a scene or telling a story. He avoids serving up the ma- 
terials of the guide-book or the topography. When he meddies with tale 
or legend, he condenses its details into a spirited story; if he handles his- 
tory, it is with knowledge, grasp, and original reflection. 


gasp, Seizes the departing soul, crams it into his wallet, and carries it off to the 
marshes of St. Michel, into which he flings it, and where it must remain until it 
is delivered by vows and masses. 

“ The belief common to all Catholic countries, that the souls of men who died 
without the benefits of absolution are wandering about in excruciating misery 


| supplicating for intercession, is varied in different localities according to circum- 


There are a good many sketches of the English economizing in France, 


most of whom the Revolution has now scattered; and some discussion 
on the advantages and disadvantages of emigration. 
settlement on the Continent under the plea of economy is mostly wrong, 
even on the grounds generally brought forward—a large family, and the 
cheapness of living and education, A virtuoso may have special ob- 
jects of research, which are best pursued at a particular place; a 


* Wayside Pictures through France, Belgium, and Holland. 
of “ The Lite of Canning,” &c. Published by Bentley. 


The fact is, that | 


By Robert Bell, Author 
‘ 





stances. There is a de-olate plain between Auray and Pluviguer, a mou rnfal 
stretch of uncultivated ground, formerly the scene of a sanguinary conflict be- 
tween the houses of Blois and Montfort. Many hundred soldiers fell in the battle; 
and remains of armour and mouldering bones have frequently been turned up 
there. The tradition runs, that the souls of these poor fellows, still compelled te 
haunt the dust they once inhabited, rise from the ground at a certain hour every 
night, and run the whole length of the funereal field. The moaning of the winds 
over this exposed surface is regarded as the expression of the anguish of the un- 
shrived spirits, entreating for masses. The worst of it is, that they are con- 
demned to undergo this hopeless nightly exercise until Doomsday, and to gallop 
on in a straight line, no matter what obstacles they may encounter. Wo to the 
traveller who falls in with one of these unhappy ghosts. The touch is death 

The volume has an abundance of graphic wood-cuts, which illustrate 
the descriptions in a very agreeable way, aud are frequently of value for 
themselves. In fact, Wayside Pictures is a capital guide-book, for those 
who conceive that matters are now settled in France, and wish to under- 
take a newer tour than Paris will furnish. It is also a very agreeable 
and informing book of travelling sketches, for those who prefer remaining 
at home. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER.” 
TuERE are two classes of novel descriptive of common life. 
story predominates ; the characters and even the incidents being subordi- 
nate to a continued narrative which should almost rise to the completeness 
of epic “ action,” with its beginning, middle, and end. In fictions of this 
class, not only the personal character of the author, but the professional 
idea of the writer should be concealed; the attention should never be at- 
tracted to the composition, from the things described or the events nar- 
rated; and even the reflections of the author should be sparingly intro- 
duced: in short, we ought to have a picture of life deriving its character 
as much from the uature the author imitates as from any colouring of his 
own. 

In the other class of novels, the object is rather to present a smart than 
a true picture of nature ; and some of the artifice and glare of the play- 
wright are admissible. Broad characters, not very probable events, with 
incidents no matter how extreme so that they be eflective, are here in 
place. The writer, too, may appear as much as he pleases, provided his 
appearance do not offend by its manner. It is not requisite for him to 
consider style as a medium for expressing iveas or describing things ; he 
may present cbjects not only as they strike him when in a quaint, funny, 
or peculiar mood of mind, but he may indicate their nature to the reader 
by the resemblances they suggest to himself. Amusement is the end and 
aim of this class of fictions, and with that the reader should be content. If 
he gets instruction or information in addition, it is so much thrown into 
the bargain. 

Before and Ajter belongs to the second ; and so far as 
amusement is in question, it may be recommended as preferable to many 
books with higher pretension in respect of grade. It would have been much 
improved, however, as a work of art, and somewhat as a mere book of 
amusement, by greater attention to the “ teres atque rotundus.” The 
want of smoothness and coherence has the same effect upon the mind as 
when an actor pushes the humorous into coarseness. Tart of this defect 
may be attributed to the fact that many of the stories or sketches have 
been written at diflerent times, for periodical publications. The author 








in composing them may have had an eye, as he intimates was the case, | 


to their connexion with a main story; but the connexion of some is not 
very close, or the introduction is abrupt. Besides which faults, there 
is a structural deficiency; and perhaps at times the writer is too 
obvious even for this class of books. 
but the evident determination to be smart. 

The title seems an aflerthought, and is a misnomer. “ Staggerton,” 
or “ Sketches in Staggerton,” would have been a fitter name: “ Before 
and After” merely refers to the condition of the borough before and 
after the Reform Bill, while politics are not a conspicuous part of the 
story. This, so fur as it has continuity, relates to the adventures and 
experiences of the writer, a struggling law-student, as sub-editor of the 
Staggerton Recorder. He is promoted to that post in virtue of being a 
single man ; the proprietor’s daughter being an elderly flirt, and requiring 
attention from the sub: he is partly induced to accept it because an an- 
cient widowed aunt is resident at Staggerton, and, after a long ne- 


glect agsper nephew, has made overtures of reconciliation with hints of 


a legacy. The incidents in which the hero personally or professionally 
bears a part in the society of Staggerton form the most coherent portion 
of the book ; the deficiency of structure we alluded to having reference 
to love passages of his own and to the conclusion. Various stories are 
introduced, sometimes having a connexion with the subject, while at times 
they scem inserted because they were written. As the minor tales, though 
frequently exaggerated, are consistent enough with themselves, it is 
probable that haste or an insufliciently considered plan may have 
had as much to do with the general defects of structure as any natural 
insufficiency in the author. The subjects of his stories display a wider 
survey of life in its masses than the execution does of a knowledge in its 
particulars. They mostly relate to some of the leading weaknesses or 
follies of the day. 

We will go to the fun rather than the philosophy for a specimen. The 
following is from the story of Mr. Hawker, a small tradesman; who 
having, unknown to his better half, borrowed ten pounds to assist his 
brother, has allowed the debt to run on to costs and execution. 

“He did wait, and in due time let judgment go by default. He was no longer 
a free member of society; his liberty was at the mercy of the sheriff of the 
county! In these circumstances, another man would have chosen the least of 
the two evils—he would have preferred telling his wife to going to prison.’ Tis 
true that in moments of extreme excitement several wild schemes entered his 
head. He had thought of robbing the till, and even of running the country; but 
to give himself up to eternal domestic discord by divulging his secret, was too 
dreadful to be conter iplated, , : 

_“Exasperated at John Hawker’s obstinate silence, Staple pursued him with 
the utmost rigour of the law; and one morning, while the devoted chapman was 














mechanically checking off an invoice in the parlour, a rough-looking mau entered 
the shop. 
“Luckily, a customer was en Mrs. IIawker's attention, on the 







in.” ‘The moment 


Stranger inquiring for her husband I 
vluite coat and belcher 


the parlour-door was opened, and 
neckerchief, he saw it was all over withh the door and then the 
ledger, took off one of his short sleeves, and looked for his hat. 

“se 5: ' . 

* “I suppose I must go with you?’ he remarked, in a tone 
would have done honour to a martyr. 

“*Oh no, answered the man, pulling out a very ocket-book ; ‘ you labour 
under a mistake; this writ’—and he exhibited a long slip of parchment— this 
Writ 13 not a capias. I have not come to take your body; we only want the goods 
—that’s all.’ : . 

oe The what?’ asked Jolin aghast ; ‘the goods—the furniture? ’ 

** Of course; and stuck in trade tooat 
the debt and costs.” 

J hin thought o sofa, the carpet, and the other elegancies of the up-stairs 
room, in which his ‘good lady’ took such pride, and feit that he would much 
rather have gone to prison at once. His old terrors came over him as he contem- 
Plated the precipice that was about to full on | Here was a crisis! An exe- 
cution was in the house! 

* Before and After. 







of resignation that 





least so much of them as will cover 














In two volum Published by Newb) 


| os 


In the one, 


The smartness is not objectionable, | 


“Mercy on me!’ he exclaimed, clasping his hands; ‘now my wife must know 
it!’ 

“ « Not by no means,’ said the sheriff’s man, as he took off his greatcoat, and 
sat in a chair to make himself perfectly at home; ‘at all events not just yet; for 
I daresay it would distress her, poor thing.’ 

“ * Bat how can it be avoided, my good man?’ 
stranger's shoulder with unnatural energy. 

“*Why, this way. You see this here is a w rit of fieri facias, and 

“*Fiery what?’ interrupted the frantic debtor. *Good God, you don’t mean 
to burn us out?’ 

“ The myrmidon grinned at this instance of legal innocence and went on to sa) 
—‘No, no. This here being afi. fa., and not a ca. sa., you can keep me here, if 
you like, nine days; which will give you time to look about you, and get the 
money together.’ 

“ *Something may turn up, to be sure,’ said Hawker thoughtfully. ‘But you 
will have to live and sleep here; I can’t keep that from my wile. — 

“Nothing more easy. Can't] pretend to be « cousin of yours just come home 


asked poor John, grasping the 












** But I have no cousin at sea.’ 
“¢ Then we must try something else. Men in sion, as they call us, are 
obliged to turn themselves into anything to acco e parties. In great peo- 
ple’s houses I get into livery. In poor houses 1 pretend to be a single-man lodger, 
who boards with the family. But there's nothing like the cousin-come-from-sea 
dodge, I can tell you. Make haste, he added, ‘and think of something; your 
wife’s a-coming! Have you no relations abroad?’ _ aE 5 p 
“At this epportune question the cause of all his misfortune darted into his 
mind, and John hed just enough sense left to say, ‘Yes, my brother; he emi- 
grated a month or two ago.’ 
“ The man replied, ‘ Very 

d before 

he ingenious ‘man in possession’ 
so successfully, that he fairly deceived the not-eas t Mrs. Hawker. He 
said he had been sent by John's brother's wife, to give account of their em- 
barkation, and to say they were quite well; adding, that he was very glad to ac- 

: “phew 
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; leave the rest te ime; for the words 
lawker entered t 


were scarcely utter 
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and his imagination 











cept the kind invitation which Mr. Hawker had given him to stay a day or two, 
to aw the arrival of some money he expected from London. ante ; 
“The lady frowned upon her husbaud one of those anuibilating looks which 


generally m » John tremble. 

“The guest, however—who boasted, and not untruly, that he had seen a deal 
of life—made himself during the rest of the day so agreeable to his hostess by a 
little adroit flattery, that after supper she produced the gold-coloured sherry, and 
caused a bed to be made for him on the new sofa in the best room.” 






PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Benjamin Franklin; his Biography; with a Narrative of his Public Life and 
Services. By Reverend H. Hastings Weld. With numerous Designs, by 
J. G. Chapman. 

Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education; with Appendices. 
1847-8-. England and Wales. Schools of Parochial Unions. 

Past and Future Emigration; or the Book of the Cape. Edited by the Au- 
thor of “ Five Years in Kafirland.” 

[The author of this volume is a military officer who has served in Southern 
Africa, where he formed strong opinions on a variety of subjects, but nearly all 
merging in the vexed question of the conduct of the Border Colonists towords the 
Kafirs, or vice versd, and the policy of the Imperial Government thereanent. 
These opinions he put on paper without any dilution of their strength, and placed 
in the hands of the authoress of Five Years in Kajirland, to prepare for the press; 
but the lady, though also somewhat of a partisan, found the work too violent to ap- 
pear without considerable revision. She seems accordingly to have slashed away, re- 
placing a good deal of what she removed by new matter; so that the book in fact 
has two authors—an officer, and an officer's wife. 

Into the right or wrong of the Colonists and the Natives from the first settle- 
ment by the Datch down to the present time, or into the conduct of Lord Glenelg 
and his successors, we are not about to enter. We only look to the literary cha- 
racter of the book, and that is poor enough. The plan is not adhered to in the 
execution: there is vagueness in facts and conclusions, superadded to warmth of 
language: the historical occurrences could only be made interesting by the masterly 
treatment of a man of genius; as it is, they are wordy, disjointed, and — 
there is nothing very practical in the plan for colonizing the Border. A few 
sketches by the editress give an idea of South African life and travel. The 
military officer has a few suggestions or remarks that appear worthy of considera- 
tion; among which are a proposal to substitute pack-oxen for waggons, and to 
clothe the troops in a costume appropriate to the country. } 

On the Responsibilities of Employers. 

[ This volume is one of the series of “small books on great subjects” published 
by Mr. Pickering. Its object is to create a better feeling than now exists between 
employers and employed, by raising the character and condition of workmen, 
labourers, and domestic servants, through the exertions of their employers. The 
writer depends only upen moral means; economical questions, such as the rate of 
wages, being designedly left untouched. He points out how his object may be 
accomplished, by selecting instances where it has been accomplished, by clergy- 
men of a few parishes through the means of schools, or when the masters of large 
establishments sympathize with their people, and assist them by social superin- 
tendence as well as by an outlay for their benefit, though repaid in the form of 
rent, &c. As calling attention to an important subject, stimulating the public 
mind, and guiding such persons as wish to benefit their people but are doubtful 
as to the mode, the book will be useful: but the large class of persons in 
towns who only get occasional employment, or whose masters employ too few 
workmen to be able to advance their condition by codperative means, are excluded 
from the pale of improvements; while the plans of the writer altogether depend 
upon individual working. } 

History of the Life of Richard Cour-de-Lion King of England. By G. 
P. kK. James, Esq., Author of “The History of Charlemagne,” &c. V 
lume IV. 

[After a delay of eight years Mr. James's life of Richard the First is come 
pleted *: but the lapse of time would have deadened the interest of the work, 
its merit been greater than it is. The subject of the volume— 
the history of the crusade, and of Richard’s imprisoument and death—has more 
unity than bel | to its predecessors ; but the style is as level and the 1 arrative 
as jogtrot as before. Mr. James (pp. 287-288) gives a note explanatory of the 
causes of the delay. He hoped to procure documents at Vienna which would 
have thrown a new light on Richard's imprisonment, but was obliged to return 
home on accouut of a deep domestic affliction. He continued the inquiry through 
the medium of friends in Germany; but not succeeding, he has been compelled, 
for the close, to “content himself with giving a mere sketch of the history of 
Richard Cocur-de- Lion, from the ordinary aud established authorities.”] 

Brewing and Distillation. By Thomas Thomson, M.D., F.RS., &e. With 
Practical Instructions for Brewing Porter and Ales according to the Eng- 
lish and Scottish Methods. By William Stewart. 

{The treatises on brewing and distillation in this volume are reprints of Dr. 
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| Thomson's scientific papers on those subjects in the last edition of the Encyclo- 


* Volumes I. and II, were noticed in the Spectator for 1841; page 1051. 
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pedia Britannica, in which he expounds the principles of both those arts. The 
enterprising publishers have added Mr. Stewart’s Instructions on Porter-brewing, 
and on Scotch and English Ale-brewing, to render the work more extensively 
useful, not only to those who may want specific directions to apply principles 
ractically, but to furnish hints to the English brewer as to the benefit he may 

Sooo under certain circumstances from a partial adoption of the Scotch mode. } 
Fairy Tales and Romances, written by Count Anthony Hamilton, Author of 
the * Memoirs of Grammont.” Translated from the French by M. Lewis, 

H. T. Ryde, and C. Kenney. 

[One of the tales which the celebrated Count Hamilton wrote to ridicule the 
Arabian Nights, (not forgetting the French fashionables, who he thought unduly 
praised them,) is known to the English public by the translation of Monk Lewis, 
who threw into his version of the “ Four Facardins” the liveliness and point of 
Hamilton himself. Mr. Bohn has procured a translation of the other four stories, 
and embraced them all in an extra volume of his Standard Library; the fictions, 


like the Memoirs of this wit of Charles the Second’s days, being a little more free | 


than is the mode now. ] 
Rudiments of Public Speaking and Debate; or Hints on the Application of 
Logic. By George Jacob 
tery,” &c. 
fA series of papers on some four-and twenty arts or qualifications which Mr. 
olyoake considers necessary to public speaking. He divides his subjects into 
three parts. 1. Derivative powers; under which he includes persuasion, method, 
tact: 2. Acquired powers; as (it is his classification) origivality, eloquence, and 
ten other topics: 3. Applied powers ; ascriticism, debate, personalities. The little 
book exhibits reading, chiefly among contemporary authors, and a good deal of 
rough vigour; but it is rather a collection of short articles on a set of topics than 
anything approaching to a treatise. ] 
A Dissertation upon Dislocations and Fractures of the Clavisle and 


Shoulder. Joint. Being the Jacksonian Prize Essay for 1846. By Thomas | 


Callaway, F.R-C.S., &c. 
[A clear and well-considered essay, displaying marks of close observation and 


extensive inquiry, but too professional in its subject, and the questions it embraces, | 


for notice in 4 non-medical journal. } 

The Revolution in the Mind and Practice of the Human Race; or the 

Coming Change from Irrationality to Rationality. By Robert Owen. 
New PERIopIcat. 

The Home Circle: a Weekly Family Magazine of Literature, Science, Arts, 
Domestic Economy, &c. Part I. 

(The first point that strixes in this little periodical is its cheapness; for it is 
printed in very superior style, and costs only a penny. Miss Agnes Strickland 
— herself in front of the literary corps. The articles are selected with 
ue regard te the harmless and the instructive. In the historical department 
something higher seems to be aimed at than in the other cheap publications of 
the day. A history of Hungary from the very commencement—a chapter per 
number—furms a staple to the work; and, if completed, will have the merit of 
being the first regular history of the Magyars in the English language. The life 
of Pedro the Cruel, by Prosper Meninée, which has lately made a great sensation 
in France, is translated into another continuous article. Chess problems and 
their solutions form a third feature, and an attractive one, if we may judge by 
the quantity of correspondence which it elicits. Hints to boys on their sports, 
and to young ladies on the subject of fancy-work, are in harmony with the 
“home” purpose of the periodical. ] 
IntusTRATED Work. 

Man, from the Cradle to the Grave. Being Shakspere’s Seven Ages of 
Life; illustrated in a series of seven original Designs on Wood, by John 
Gilbert, Marshall Claxton, and D. H. M‘Kewan. 
Gilks. With an Introduction by William Bridges. 

[Shakspere’s sketch of man’s seven ages has been so repeatedly handled by able 
artists, that it would need a very distinct and strong idea to warrant new hands in 
taking up the subject; and for that reason much able industry has been misap- 
plied in this fasciculus. The schoolboy, the lover, &c., are not rendered with so 
much originality as to go beyond their predecessors. It indicates a feeble state of 
art when artists are copious in these actionless and objectless abstractions. Mr. 
Gilks, the wood-engraver, has executed his task with some force, also with some 
stiffness and coarseness. ] 
PAMPHLET. 

An Essay on the Present and Future Prospects of Farming in Great 
Britain. By William Thorold, M. Inst. C. E., formerly a Practical Farmer 
in Norfolk. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
VOCAL. 
“ When Chloris weeps”; Round for three Voices, with Pianoforte Accompani- 
ment. By Jos. M‘Murdie, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 

Mr. M‘Murdie is justly esteemed as a composer of the pure English 
school; and his glees, canons, rounds, &c., have long met with general 
acceptation among the lovers of our national vocal harmony. ‘The round 
before us is a pleasing and elegant composition. The words, by Mr. Budd, 
(himself an enthusiastic Madrigalian,) are a happy imitation of the Eng- 
lish lyrics of the seventeenth century; Mr. M‘Murdie has set them in a 
congenial spirit; and the whole has an antique flavour, without being 
trite or common. The melody, taken by the three parts consecutively, 
flows gracefully; and the harmony, formed by the entry of the voices in 
succession, is smooth and grateful; the composer's skill and experience 
enabling him to avoid every crabbed interval and awkward progression. 
The pianoforte accompaniment will assist singers who stand in need of it; 
but vocal harmony of this kind is most effective without any accompani- 
ment, when the performers have sufficient ability. 





Six Vocal Quartets. The Poetry by Tennyson; the Music by W.Amps. 

This publication, both in form and substance, resembles the little books 
of part-songs for the table (Liedertafel) which abound in Germany. 
of the pocket size; and the four voice-parts are printed separately, aud also 


in score, in order that an accompaniment may be played when necessary. | 


Each piece consists of a very short passage of poetry, set to music of cor- 
responding brevity, some of them having only a dozen or sixteen bars. 
The name of Mr. Amps is unknown to us, but we take him to be an ama- 
teur, as, while he shows taste and fancy, he also betrays inexperience in 
writing, and some inattention to facility and smoothness in the movement 
of the parts. His harmony is generally correct, but not immaculate; as 
at the bottom of page 18 of the score, where there is an inadmissible 
“false relation” between A flat and A natural. The piece which contains 
this error, moreover, is absurdly erratic in its modulation. Some of the 
pieces, however, are beautiful; especially the fifth, “Flow down, cold 
rivulet,” and the sixth, “ Fill the can and fill the cup”; which are worthy 
of a place in any German collection. 


olyoake, Author of “ Mathematics no Mys- | 


Engraved by Thomas | 


It is | 


a 
“ Winter hath passed away.” A Spring Carol, written by R. C. Coxe, M.A 
The Music composed by Thomas lons, Mus. Bac. Oxon. stipes 
Morning, Evening, and Midnight Hymns, written by Bishop Kenn; the Musie 
composed by Joseph Garnett. 

The “ Spring Carol,” without having any remarkable feature, is simple 
and pleasing. ‘The words are too much in the style of the old “ Song ly 
a Person of Quality”; but they are smooth and singable, and the air is 
pretty and expressive. 

The three hymns of the celebrated Bishop Kenn are worthy of his 
name. Mr. Garnett’s music to them consists of chorales or psalm tunes, 
plainly written, and of a grave and devotional character. 





Jeanie and Donald. Ballad, composed by G. A. Hodgson. 

“ Of what are you thinking, Jenny?” Sung by Miss Birch, 

“Tm thinking now of thee, Jamie.” Ditto. 

| We transcribe the titles of these publications, not as being worth notice 
| in themselves, but as specimens of the heaps of cockney Scotch ballads 
with which the musical press has groaned for more than a hundred years: 
namby-pamby doggrel stuck full of Jockies and Jennies, and tunes vamped 
up by stringing together and spoiling passages of Scottish airs. When 
Arne and other English composers manufactured Scotch songs for Vaux- 
hall, it is no wonder they were popular, for many of them were very 
pretty and showed the master's hand, and moreover the genuine Scotch 
melodies were almost unknown on this side the Tweed: but why these moun- 
tains of spurious stuff now-a-days, when the poetry of Ramsay, and Burns, 
and Tannahill, and Motherwell, and the traditional songs of the unknown 
poets of the olden time, joined to the true national melodies of Scotland, 
are or ought to be in the hands of every lover of music? 








j 
j 
| 


The Chamois-IHuntev, Composed by John P. Barratt. 

This is a very pretty duet, descriptive of the pleasures of hunting the 
| chamois among the Swiss mountains. It is an imitation of the national 
| melody of the country; and the “ yodlen” or burden, common in Swiss 
or Tyrolese songs, and consisting of high falsetto notes audible at a great 
distance, is introduced with a happy effect. 

CHEAP SERIAL PUBLICATIONS, 
Israel in Egypt. Edited by Sir Henry R. Bishop. 
Acis and Galatea. Ditto. No. 1. 

These numbers form a portion of “Sir Henry R. Bishop's edition of 
Handel's Works,” now in course of publication. Each number contains 
sixteen pages imperial quarto, printed from engraved plates. The paper 
and print are excellent; and Bishop’s name is guarantee for judgment and 
correctness in the editing. The whole of /srael in Egypt will cost six shil- 
lings; the whole of Acis and Galatea three shillings,—the price frequently 
put upon a paltry song or a trifling arrangement for the pianoforte. 


No. L. 





Novello’s Monthly Series of Cheap Oratorios. 

Sanson, No. I. 

Israel in Egypt, Nos. VI. and VIL. 

Mozart's Twe Ufth Mass, Nos. IL. and III. 
This series, which we have noticed before, has now reached its 73d 
| number. In price it is similar to Bishop's edition of Handel's Works; it 
is brought out with similar elegance and clearness, though the page is 
| smaller; and the name of Vincent Novello affords a similar guarantee for 
| the fulfilment of the editorial duty. The finest masses of Haydn, Mozart, 
| and Beethoven, are included in this series; the Latin text being accom- 
panied with a good English version, skilfully adapted to the music. 





Wood's Songs of Scotland. Edited by G. F. Graham. Nos, XXTX. and XXX. 

This publication, too, we have noticed during its progress: the two 
numbers before us terminate the work, which is now complete in three 
volumes. The concluding volume does not fall short of the others, either 
in the selection and arrangement of the songs, or in the quantity of curious 
matter contained in the notes and illustrations. 





INSTRUMENTAL. 
Instruction-Book for the Violin; with the Rules and Examples given in his 
celebrated Violin-School, by L. Spohr. 

Spohr's Violin School is the greatest and most valuable work of its class. 
It embodies the experience and practical knowledge of a man who, till he 
turned his attention to other objects, was the most finished violinist of his 
day, and contains all that is necessary to guide the student of the instru- 
ment to the summit of his art. But it is elaborate, voluminous, and costly; 
much of it is intended for the use of very advanced performers, and super- 
fluous to amateurs who cultivate music as an elegant accomplishment. 
The present publication is intended as a manual for students of this class. 
It contains Spohr's rules for bowing and fingering, with the exercises es- 
sentially depending upon them; and an accompaniment for the pianoforte 
is substituted for the accompaniment for a second violin given in the 
original work,—an obvious improvement. In place of the extremely difli- 
cult exercises given by Spohr, some of which are long extracts from his 
own concertos and those of cther great performers, (pieces quite beyond 
the reach of amateurs,) we have here a set of exercises of a simple and 
popular kind, carefully fingered, and well calculated for the use of the 
young player; to whom, moreover, the cheapness of the volume is an im- 
portaut recommendation. 
| The Return of Spring; Andante and Scherzo Pastorale, for the Pianoforte. 

By Mary W. Holmes. 

This pretty little piece illustrates very happily the two poetical passages 
' from Mary Howitt which are prefixed to each of the movements. The 
| style of the music is elegant, its character is placid and cheerful, and from 








| its brevity and simplicity it is well fitted for drawingroom performance. A 
| happy use is made of the notes of the cuckoo; but we observe that in one 
| place (page 3, bars 2 and 3) those notes are marked for the left hand, 
when it appears to us that they cannot be so played. If this is a mistake 
it ought to be corrected, as it will only perplex the young player. 





“ Arethuse”; Melody for the Pianoforte. “ L' Impatience”; Valses for the 
Pianoforte. Coirposed by Emanuel Aguilar. 

Mr. Aguilar is evidently a master of the pianoforte, as well as a com- 
poser of taste and fancy. ‘The piece entitled “ Arethuse” is a remarkably 
graceful and flowing theme expanded into a movement of moderate length, 
in which a well-sustained melody is accompanied by rapid and widely- 
extended arpeggios requiring a light hand and great delicacy of touch. In- 
dependently of its musical beauty, it is an excellent and improving exercise. 
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The waltzes form a connected series ; being i in relative keys, and having 
an introduction and finale. They are rich in harmony, and the peculiarity 
of their r rhy' thms gives them an air of considers able originality. 


MIL ITARY GAZETTE. 


Apmimatty, Aug. 10—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. E. lr. H. Ussher to be 











Capt. vice Lee, placed on half-pay. Aug. 11—Sec. Lieut. O. F.C. Fraser to be First 
Lieut. vice Ussher, promoted. Aug. 14—J. C. Travers, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. ; F. L. 


David, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. 


~ COMMERCIAL G AZETTE. 
Tuesday, August 14. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

F. R. and W. A. Beckhuson, Oxford, ganmakers—Fleming jun, and Co, Manchester, 
eorn-merchants— Weedon and Co. Cumberland Place, Newington, house-decorators ; as 
far as regards J. D, Webster—Bennitt and Co. Dudley, iron-merchants ; as far as re- 
gards W. H. Files—Fowler and Co. York, glovers—Meeson and Son, Stratford, coal- 
merchants; as far as regards T. W. and T. Meeson—Servant and Co. Leeds, cloth- 
finishers; as far as regards T. Servant—Harding and Son, Bristol, linendrapers—Simp- 
son and Bennett, King’s Lynn, contractors for public works—J. and W. Robson, North 
Shieids, dealers in marine stores—Stitt and Co. Liverpool, commission-merchants—P, 
L. and J. Barnard, Woodbridge, grocers— Dick jun. and Co. Hull, brewers —Frith and 
Landers, Sheffield, designers—Smith and Co. Manchester, dyers—J. and T. Brittan, 
Liverpool, chemists—Hickson and Gale, Gravesend, rope-merchants— Barton and Son, 
Liverpool, tanners—J. S. and M. Samucl, Houndsditch, watchmakers—Core and Co. 
Leicester, ironmongers ; as far as regards W. Law. 

BANKRUPTs. 

Evans, DAniet, Merthyr Tydfil, carpenter, to surrender Aug. 28, Sept. 25: 
Messrs. James and Co. Merthyr Tydfil; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol 

Perry, WiLtiaM, Swindon, corn-dealer, Aug. 25, Oct. 2: solicitors, Messrs. Fellowes 
and Co. Dudley; Mr. Hodgson, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Bir- 
minghim. 

RaMSKILL, Janez Srence, Great Dover Road, dealer in rice, Aug. 24, Sept. 21: 
solicitor, Mr. Nichols, Cook's Court; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Lirchin Lane. 

Way, Georce Henry, Glastonbury, innkeeper, Aug r. 23, ot. 18: solicitors, Mr. 
Penkivil, West Street, Finsbury Circus ; Messrs. Slade and Vining, Yeovil; Mr. Ter- 
rell, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 7. Wetton, Crown Row, Mile End Road, flour-factor—Sept. 7, Welch, St. 
James’s Street, printseller—Sept. 7, Towns, Kingston, farmer—Sept. 10, Cartwright, 
Waketield, corn-merchant. 





solicitors, 














CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Sept. 8, Gunning, Egham, bricklayer—Sept. 5, Ryder, Hull, grocer—Sept. 6, Smith 
and Darby shire, Manchester, dyers . 6, Elliott jun. Rochdale, chemist. 

Tv be confirmed unless cause be shown tothe contrary on or before Sept. 4. 

Beddoe, West Bromwich, lincndraper —Blow, Great Dover Street, currier—Collins, 
Bath, commission-ageut— Wilson, West Bromwich, steel-manufacturer —Savage, East 
Pean, Sussex, grocer— Miller, Eamontbridge, Cumberland, banker -Shouler, Leices- 
ter, draper—Deodd, Manchester, fustian-maaufacturer— Dredge, Bath, brewer—Heron, 
Birkenhead, stone-mason—Harvey, Weston-super- Mare, builder— Dicker, Vere Street, 
merchant. 







DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Bullock, Kidderminster, corn-factor; first div. of 3s. 4d. any day before Aug. 16, or 
any Friday after Oct. 6; Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham —Newbold, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
mercer; first div. of 4s. 10d. any day before Aug. 16, or any Friday atter Oct. 6; Mr. 
Whitmore, Birmingham—Crudgington and Southall, Tipton, ironmasters, first div. of 
2s. Id. any day before Aug. 16, or any Friday after Oct. 6; Mr. Whitmore. Birmingham — 
Allon, North Shields, brewer; first div. of 2s. 9d. any day before Aug. 16, or any Satur- 
day after Oct. 6; Mr. Baker, Newcasile upon-Tyne —Cradock, Darlington, ropemaker ; 
second and final div. of Jd. (in addition to Is. 3d. previously declared), any day before 
. 16, or any Saturday after Oct.6; Mr. Baker, Newcasile-upon-Tyne—Norman. 
Richmond, Yorkshire, cabinet- maker; first and final div, of 4s. any ¢ 
Hope, Leeds—Raisbeck, Dewsbury, ironmaster; first div. of 5s. 6d. any day; Mr. 
Hope, Leeds—King, Helmsley, Yorkshire, surgeon apothecary ; first and final div, of 
Ad. any day; Mr. Hope, Leeds—Hebblethwaite and Hirst, Halifax, dyers; first div 
of Is. Gd. any day; Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

SCOTCIL SEQUESTRATIONS 

Anderson, Abbotshall, Fifeshire, merchant, Aug. 17, Sept. 14~—Young, Glasgow, ma- 

niufacturing ironmonger, Aug. 23, Sept. 17. 

















Friday, August 17. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Jones and Clark, Aston Cantlow, Warwickshire, papermakers 
Manchester, brewers—Valmer and Hall, Taunton Mews Wes 
makers—Hopkins and Co. Shoreditch, linendrapers ; as far as re 
shaw and Edwards, Newport, Shropshire, mercers—Kylands, 
wire-manufacturers ; as far as regards P. Rylands—Jackson and Co. Pall Mall, pub- 
lishers ; as far as regards W. Jackson—G. and R. Parke, Whitby, woollendrapers— 
Yarde and Edwards, Crediton, Devonshire, surgeons—larker and Co. Plymouth, con- 
tractors— Williamson and Hedley, owners of Burnhope Colliery, Durham—The Pits- 
moor Coal Company, Shetiield ; as far as regards Ss. Kirk—Corntord and Plummer, 
Mark Lane, ale-merchants—Lale and Richbell, Woolwich, manufacturers of rockets— 
Hardy and Robinson, Leeds, pot-manufacturers —Wildes and Co. Maidstone, solicitors ; 
as far as regards F. Smith —Stevens and Ce. and The City of London Portable Manure 
Company ; as far as regards C. F. Ellerman—Lodge and Co. Lancaster, cabinet-ma- 
kers—The Castle Eden Colliery Company, Durham ; as far as regards 8. Greenwell, 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, 

Squire, GeorGe, St. Neots, merchant 

BANKRUPTS 

Asuwoxta, Thomas, Liverpool, merchant, to surrender Aug. 28, Sept. 21: solicitors, 
Messrs. Humphreys and Co, Gray’s Inn Square ; Messrs. I. and J. Forshaw, Liverpool ; 
Official assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

Baw, Joun Cuarces, Kennington Cross, beer-house-keeper, Aug. 24, Sept. 28: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Few and Co. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; official assiguee, Mr, 
Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

Bopity, Joun, Southam, Warwickshire, farmer, Sept. 4, Oct. 6: 
land, West Bromwich; Mr, Hodgson, Birmingham; official assignee, 
minghan. 

Buxton, Ricnarp Brapsuaw, and Buirin, George, Dublin, drapers, Aug. 31, Oct. 
4: svlicttora, Mess1s. Mardon and Prichard, Christchurch Chambers ; official assignee, 
Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

FLercuer, Jasper, Manchester, auctioneer, Aug 29, Sept. 26: solicitors, Mr. Lever, 
Old Jewry; Mr. Ackeis, Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

Haxpwey, J., Manchester, tailor, Aug. 29, Sept. 26: solicitors, Mr. Bower, Token- 
house Yard; Mr. Allen, Manchester ; otticial assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

Hopson, Josern, Whaplode, Lincolnsh! re, draper, Aug. 31, Sept. 28: solicitors, 
Messrs. Ashurst and Son, Old Jewry ; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

Hoimes, BenJaMin, Birmingham, bootmaker, Aug. 25, Sept. 2 solicitors, Messrs. 
Motteram and Co. Birmingliam ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Girmingham. 

Howiss, James, Chelicnham, paper-stainer, Aug. 30, Sept. 28: solicitors, Messrs. 

Bromley and Aldridge, Gray’s Inn; Mr. Chesshyre, Chelteuham ; official assignee, Mr, 
Acraman, Bristol. 

Pavis, Joun, Three Colt Street, Limehouse, victualler, Aug. 23, Sept. 28: solicitors, 
— Symes and Co. Fenchurch Strect ; official assiguee, Mr. Whitmore, Lasinghall 

reet 

Ronerts, James, Smethwick, steel-manufacturer, Sept. 4, Oct. 6: 
Tarleton, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

STURT, GeorGE, Creed’s Place, Greenwich, banker, Aug 27, Oct. 4. solicitors, Messrs, 
Linklater, Charlotte Row, Mansionhonse ; Official assignee, Mr. Groom, Atvchurch Lane, 

TuRNER, Jonn, Oldham, cotton-spinner, Aug. 28, Sept. 26° svliciturs, Messrs. Gre- 
yan Co. Bedford Row; Mr. Ascroft, Oldham ; official assiguee, Mr. Hobson, Man- 

er. 





E. and J. J. Dean, 
Marylebone, coach- 
ards J. Pegys—Hen- 
Brothers, Warrington, 















solicitors, Mr. Hol- 
Mr. Valpy, Bir- 















solicitor, Mr. 





DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 25, Hinche’iffe, Wakefield, carrier—sept. 18, Protheroe jan. Bristol, iron- 
Merchaut—Sept. 12, Burzoyne, Plymouth, builder—Sept. 13, Blake, Honiton, inn- 
keeper—Sept. 10, Bishop jun. Honiton, victualler- Sept. 20, Brown, Taunton, draper— 
Sept. 12, Baker and Bentall, Totnes, bankers. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be siown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Sept. 7, Marcvington, Elmstone Hardwick, Gloucestershire, coal-merchant— Sept. 24, 
Chaloner, Clirow, Radnorshi re, innkeeper—Sept. 24, Dickson, Narberth, Pembroke- 
sture, grocer—rept. Ll, Suter, Live rpool, ship-broker—Sepi. 11, Morgan, Liverpool, 











hotelkeeper—Sept. 18, Paynter, Penzance, attorney—Sept. 11, Millership, Oldbury, 
Worcestershire, draper—Sept. 11, Bent junior, Dudley, grocer—Sept. 21, Winter, Not- 
tingham, builder. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Sept. 7. 

Rollison, Brant Broughton, Lincolnshire—Woodgate, Ravensbourne Hill, Greenwich. 
electro-plate-manufacturer— White, Wimbourne Minster, Dorsetshire, saddler—Onig- 
ley, HKirkenhead, victualler—Oswin, Harley Street, dentist—Plumley jun. Bristol, 
grocer—Hughes, Liverpool, woollendraper—Bonifas jun. Dorchester, woollendraper— 
Cartwright, Nantwich, chemist. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Harper, Derby, woollendraper ; first div. of 4s. 4d. Oct. 13, or any subsequent alter- 
nate Saturday ; Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham —Cranston, Sunderland, confectioner ; first 
and final div. of 5s. Oct. 13, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle- 
upon Tyne—Grey, Newcastie-upon-Tyne, schoolmaster ; first div. of 3s. 9d. Oct. 13, or 
any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Hogg, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, accountant; first div. of ls, 2d. Oct. 13, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. 
Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

M‘Lean, New Monkland, Lanarkshire, wright, Aug. 22, Sept. 12—Stirling, Glasgow, 
commission-agent, Aug. 23, Sept. 20 “eon Strathpeffer, merchant, Aug. 23, Sept. 
19—Roberteon, Pp erth, flesher, Aus. - 23, » Sept. 












































































































= — ———————— SSE 
BRITISH FUNDS. UN DS. (Closing Prices.) 
. Thurt. | Fridays 
— =| ee 
8 per Cent Consols.... ...ssesceeeseeees| ot 9 928 92 
Ditto for Account..... { 928 9 92 
3 per Cents Reduced «| og 2 = 92, 
34 per Cents eecee ° 93) 3; 93 93 
Long Annuities .. suees se 6 | 9 si 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent ......- 1993 199 — | 1994 Pt) 
India Stock, 104 . 255 —— 2 — — 
Exchequer Bills, lsd. pera dicin.. 46 pm. 49 43 7 as 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent . ° 81 pm. 78 — 74 — 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Officia! Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian. ....+s+-e0-0+.0-+-5p. Ct 76$ || Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p.Ct | 105 
Belgian .. 49— 85 |! Mexican ...4. 65508 56— j —_— 
Ditto..... 4 _ — || Michigan ......... «‘— _ 
Bragilian .... 46 859 «| Mississippi ( Sterling). 6‘— | —_— 
Buenos Ayres .. = Ly} } New York (1858)..... 6— | 97k 
Chilian .... — | 93 | &t=— 999 
Danish .. - 70% | bt 80 exd. 
ax 4 Sub) ‘-— — 
_ 83 56- = 
- 55f. |) 3— a 
= — |! ‘-— 107 
- — || Spanish .. 56 - 185 
(linois ....... cove _ — | Ditto... . 3— ug 
Kentucky .... - o— | Ditto (Passive ‘| x 
Louisiana (Sterling - | 89 Ditto (Deferred) .... . | — 
Maryland (Sterling) _— 90 west ey AAUGO .  -crcorcve-coe | 25¢ 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Ratware— Banas— 
Caledonian.......-. «++ 24% Australasian... ee 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 41 British North ‘Ame pric an 
Eastern Counties... ° ) Colonial 
Great Northern .... ... ° ° & Commercial of London . 
Great North of England .. ..... ‘| 23l¢ London and W estminster. 
Great South. and West. Ireland . aie London Joint Stock ... 
Great Western .. e ¢ 00 ‘| 74g National of Ireland .. 
Hulland Selby ..... ... eecces .! 95 National Provincial ... 
Lancashire and gorkshire........ —— Provinciai of Ireland... 
Lancaster ana Carlisle ...... , — Union of Australia .. 
London Brighton and South © oust! 363 Union of London .... «. 
London and Hlackwall. .....+++ 3} Mints 
London and North-western ..... 127% Holanos ...... ° -—— 
Middand . 2. c-cose cooce | 61 | Brazilian Imperial ‘| — 
North British .......... 13 Ditto (St. John Del Ke -— 
South-eastern and Dover 214 } Cobre Copper... ..6.eeeeee ewes -—= 
South-westert sabdiineek: ramen 33 | MuisceLtanscous— { 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick .. 193 | Australian Agricultural .. . | 6 
York'and North Midland ....... 2st |, Canada aie on a 
Docxs— General “Steam sees 22 
East and West India. ........ 134 | Peninsular and Oriental Steam 70 
London 11S } Royal Mail Steam. e ee . 525 
St. Katherine... ee is) South Australian...... o-eoe! Ie 
BULLION. Per or. MET AL 8. Per ton, 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard .. £3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes £79 » o.v00@00 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Por ange Pieces 000 Iron, British Bars.... 515 0.. 6 0 0 
New Dollars oe -0 4103 Lead, liritish Pig -1515 @..16 0 @ 
Silver in Bars, «+» «© 4 11j | Steel, English .. -0o0,.. 0O¢@ 
“GRAIN Pee } Saat Aug. 17. 
. & 
Wheat, R. New 3 sSto 10 , Rye ..++0 Maple Oats, Peed. 17 to18 
Harley ..... White fine. 18-19 
» | Maiting | Boilers . Poland .. 18—19 
Malt, Ord. Beans,Tic ks. Fine. 19-20 
| Pwime.. Old . Powto .. 23—24 
Peas, Hog | coe 27 Harrow Pine. 24-25 








AVERAGE VKICES OF CORN. | DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN, 


Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and w ales. | 





Wheat.... 488. ld. | Rye ... .- lid. Wheat...... sa 86. | Soe sccccces 19.040, 
Barley ..... 25 ii Heans .... 1 | Barley ...... Heans 
Gets cc.co. 889 O@ JRA cvccces 32 0 | Oats........ 1 0 | Peas ........ 1 0 


Weekly Averages for the Week ending Aug. II. 
Wheat, 47s. 4a. pralbasetihestt 84.—Oats, 19s. wandinandid 26s. 74.—Beans, Sis. 34.—Peas, 31s, id, 








FLOUR. ; PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ... -.. persack dts. to 47s. | Rutter—Best Fresh, 12s. 0a. per dos. 
4l 






































Seconds ... 4 Carlow, 31. 53. to 31. 8s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk .on board ship 33 = 41 Bacon, Irish ............percewt. ~— Gis. 
Norfolk and Stockton ........ 35 — 38 | Cheese,Cheshire .. ee.seece -iTs 

Hran......... « per quarter o— : | Derby Plain .. cose © rH — ot 

Pollard, fine. Hams, York . -..ecees wecccceee 6 — 76 

Bread, bgd. to Tad. the dib. loaf. 4 bigas, Vrench, per 120, 6s 9d. to 7s, 6d, 

BUTCHERS’ MBAT. 
Neweoats ano Leapewuactt.* Smiruriecco.* Heap or Carrie at 
sd s. d. d. a. d. sd 8 a, Sui Te PLeLD. 
Reef... 2 6to 3 Ows 6 ...4. 8 OtOS IW tod 2 Priday. Monday. 
Mutton 3 0 3 2 310 —4 2) Beasts +70 ...60 3,806 
Veal.. 2 8 2 3 8—4 O| Sheep. 110%. ° - 
Pork.. 3 0 4 4 4—4 8 Calves. 4.1 19 
Lamb. 3 0 4 46—5 0O| Pigs... 259 ceree 200 
e offal, per 8 ib. 
POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets .. . Bla. to er York Regents.. .......pertom.. O6#,to Os, 
Choice ditto... - 90 — 168 | Scotch Reds .... ccccecececs see Om @ 
Sussex Pockets - 6 —112 Devons... ° -_o— 8 
Fine ditto . go — 17) | Kent and Essex Whites eee - 6 
‘D STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 





CummBRLAND. Smuirarieco. Wirecnaret 











50s. to 9 c.eccsesces 60s. tO 720. 
o- o— 6 
o-— by 50 = 63 
oo — 95 70 — 8 
2% — 38 2 Bw 
Ors, Gneaa, CANDLES | quecunens. 
Rape Oil ........ eres £i > are Tea, Bohea, fine, . 


Congou, fine... 
Souchong, fine coerce ° i s=— 
* In n Bond—Duty 2. ld. per Ib. 
Coffee, fine (in bond) ” cw. = to ag 
Good Ordinary coos s— 
Sugar, Muscovado, per - wt.. Se. lad. 
| West ludia Molesses.... 16». 6d. to 18s. 64. 





per ib. @. 14. to 0s. 34. 
:—-1°9 
29 





(138 | 
per 1000 10 @ @ | 
{ 


Linseea Oil- Cake . 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. Od. wo 5s. 6d. 
Moulds (6d.per ioz. discount. 7s. 0d 
Coals, Hetton ...... seseseeese 188. OF. 
18.. Od. 


TOCB.ccceree sereereeccreeee 
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NEW Mv 0 | Nee W ZEALAND COMPANY'S sip,— 
. ‘ Class Pass : 

Tue services of Mr. HU LLAH, in bringing instruction | Esq i yin t sp ph = Doct S W # ap eq — tE, 562 To: 
in Music within the masses of the people, — » ° ° . y's Se tt ements, from ¢ ne Pe a 1 despa t hed rt 
seem to call for some ac nt at the hands of those | Subscriptions will be received by— sf October next, and w ‘ean = ngon, on Mon 
who are interested in the sensible of its import- | The Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge, 26 it , en ne ae 
ance. That he has laboured h d good purpose is The Rey Warden of Winchester, : yat the New Z« T M 
generally admitted; but it is not ¢ y known thathe | Rey. Car Hamilton, Salisbury x } e-, 110, Fenel weet me S 
has reaped but slender fruits person from exertions al- | a. Dr. Jelf, King’s College, Stranc ly e Court 
most beyond his strength, and injurious to his health. It | - Headlam, Esq. M.P a \ fas ( r 
may also not be known, that to several hundreds of school- | r. it Farrer, Esq. 3, Glouce a Now land Tonse, 9, Stree + Hans “ 
masters and schoolmistresses his instructions have been from tev. H. W. Phillotr, Char London, 1th t ‘ _— 1 
the first given eratuitously. He isn onducting his classes | The London at aw stm linster Bank, vane war é 
at a great expense in point of rent, and in rooms, from their | Mr. J. W. Parker, Publisher, 445, West Strand MuUE USTRAI — 
inadequate size, t holesome as well as inconvenient. Ver Comnit i ssed to J. D. Corer r, Esq j _ AUSTRALIAN R AL 
sons anxious to learn ally de 1 admittance in con 3, King ! md to J. V M Esq COMPANY by 3 “5 
sequence of the already over-crowded state of the classes. | 101. St. Martin's Lane ’ r Cross despateh, trom Dn for the:r ¢ ~ 
Moreover, the period for which these rooms are taken expires PORT STEPHE 1 i ; 
at Michaelmas next, and it is -yed there will be i i, at, 4 = “A 





t eat | PORITISH ASSOC [ATION for the ADVANCE’ | 28th Avcust, th 
difficulty in procuring an ex upon the same terms, ) MEN IENCI IRMINGHAM tor t 
even if it can be obtained at all. And although, as before IENT O1 ‘ » BIRMINGHAM An eonper ced Surgeon has . nted t 












stated, the premises are very inconvenient, yet it would be THT. EXHIBITION « KS of MANUPAC rin the emp mpeny . 
impossible to find others equally eligible. To remedy these | ART, in connesion with tt eX} sa Colonist, w y the first t 
evils, and to make some sort of ret 1 to Mr. He u for his Association, will be OPENED I 
‘ 
rts \ 


services, the building of the Mu-ic Hall, in Long Acre, was | STRELT, BUIRMINGILAM, on 































set on foot two years The first stone of this Hall was | next. u purek ti it 
laid by the Earl of Carlis'e, and it has been advanced to its The EXHIBITION will consist of r t , King’s - ) 
present stage on the persoual respon-ibility of Mr. Hvecitan, | CLES of UTILITY and ORD. AM at . 
assisted m st generously by his singing classes according to WOVEN r ABIRLC MODELS Parti pure i land upany, @ | 
their means, and by some private friends, who by loan and st IENTIFIC APPARATI AGH pr z to or & > 
otherwise have assisted him from time to time. Nothing, MENTS, and sor INTERESTING ated « ppl ti ‘ ott } 
however, in the way of general public help has as yet been | FACTURE in OP ER ATION. Strect, or to T. B. Mallett, 4, Castle ( . ; 
extended to him. Members and Associates of the Association will have fr N.i iecess to view the ship in ies 

Want of funds has for the present put a stop to the build admission. is afford he " Roe K 
ing of the Music Hall, which, when finished, will n The Pub) itted on payment of O Shilling each lea ° : “ an h 
be a source of competent income to Mr. Hertan, si Vive Shilling ——— Per i 
great advantage to the cause for which he is working. The Open from Ten a.t. watil Ten 1 } cht Passage . { 
sum of 1,0007 in addition to what has been already expen: ed, | INTRIBI t ) nust he < t e Street: or to fT. } A ~— 
would enable him to being so much of it into immediate use ded imu edi tion Commit BR I : 


that the entire finishing of it would be eventually within his 
reach. Itis thought that many of the Clergy and Laity of 
paid both wa 


corte wow age en iso oe \ r STRALIAN AGRICL LI URA ; 
t 4 MPAN rporate rR U 8 






















































































































England would be willing to avail themselves of an op,or- | 
tunity of testitying their sense of the importance of the ob- | Articles agains itt cannot, howeve 
jects for . hich he is labourmng, and of showing their respect | themselves res damag 1 may COMP ‘ t by 1¢ a | 
for his personal character, at he zeal, devotion, and abi the contributio: ‘ it 1 bit but the }o Lrms La M s 
lity, which he has brought tu bear upon its accomplishment. most care will be nof ! o— { 
ential Wes rR ian » Ch mar s gy, Raq. € r 1, ¢ tsey, S 
SUBSCRIPTIONS | anus teow"? Same  D. Bruce, Esq. (Plevche . maaan s | 
| HHOMGE Suaw, =} Secretar ( cher 
His G the Archb.shop of © anterbury . £10 0 ¢ Birmingham, August 1549 : , \ ws Yard a (Ee ; , King 
His Grace the Archbishop of York . ; OO snenew Walch fark I t 
His (isace the Archbisho; »ot Dub! in . . 2 0 v0 > NI , ay > ame s Ss ‘ | r « I ~ Y 1¢ 
The Lord Bichop of Loudon _ ins pesca FAMINE RELIEF FUND. N. 8. Davidson, Lsq. (Iker rquhar, 8. § 
The Lord Bishop of Durham < - 10 0 0 DISTRIBUTED THROUGIE th BISHOPS nd hn llodgson 1 Sti 
The Lord Bishop of Wincheste: - © 06 | CLERGY of the ESTABLISH diesen REIL, Loch, 1 ' f th . 
The Lord Bishop of Norwich e 50 0 Sub-Committee for Managir . Cumpsny,) In. en is bacteria 
The | ord Bishop of Satisbury — « 2.85 Lieut.-Col. > ”y Mackwor iL, bart. ¢ Stew: lajoribraRs, } “ . } { 
The | ord Bishop of Lichtield . . : 500 The Most ; bli | DM. Perceval, Esq Hon. J. T. Lestic Mely \ D 
The Lord Mishop of Oxford. : $0 0 Blandford, MP | A. G. Stapleton, Esq Hirchin I : oi iat oa , By One i 
h» Lord Bishop of Liandait 100 GA. mate Esq. M.1’ | lonel Powney Henry P her. Esa. P Hartford : 
Phe Lord Bishop of Lincotn 5 0 0 Chas. ILay Frew M I H. Ray iw, | “a S s { 
Tae Lord Bishop of Bango : ° 10 0 0 | The Sub-Committec Hows ‘ j 
The Lord Bishop of ot David 5 0 0 | scriptions received ia ts I LP 1 s 
The Lord bishop of St. Asaph 5 0 O They grieve to add th 1 ‘ ts W ] rhomas To " ‘ va 
The Lord Bishop of & rand M 5 v | nations have enabled ’ | St. K k ; ; 
Phe lari of Carlisle 8 | the Bishops and Clerg CG. 8. 1 1. (Direct iit 4 
ord Viscount Feilding . . | they have been d pens Burs Herts : 
Right Hon. W. B. Gladstone, M.D. . . woe | fulness, the Committ 
tight Hoa. Sidney Herbert, M.V - 0 OO and anxious apy I ‘ rA tural ¢ f 
Hon. Richard Cavendish 5 0 0 } still dying y yea incd t ' 
Hon Mr. Baron Alderson ° ° 390 0 small patel t risin y t 
Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge . 5 0 0 | under the Poo: > ! , reat in N = h W < . 
Admiral Sir Kdward ¢ t i 3 0 0 | to forestal the half ripe p« { t t t ‘ 
Rey. S.r i. Dukinutiel 3 | their families through th | . 1 t : Port 8 
Sir Benjamin Mey we . 5 0 0 Poor Sch« thankful f s y 
Sir Thomas Phil ips » 8 Of work and fev Louse rt 1 f 
Phe Dean of Chichester 1 Oo ¢ | similar details f 1 of uls of which th it ! in! ville “ 
Phe De al oi 1 v | Committee are in pt: the consideration of ex- | to one fre t : i Stephens, e¢ 
The Rev. the Warden of Win . . a pense of advertising its their being given het to 21 t fa ft 
The Rev. Dr. Hook . . : ; | detail 
The Rev. Dr. Major. . . In the name and on the behalf of the untiring and uncom- ‘ a will 1 Ilo ‘ Companys 
Rev. W. K. Hamilton, ¢ anon f Salisbury 100 plaining though lite ra ly « : Pastors, the Cle iat ! " lands i“ rs . 
Rev. Dr. Hawtrey, Head Master of Eton 500 | of the Established ¢ r Sub i t of avnsn F os 
Rev. Stephen Hawtrey 5 0 0 again induced to a Christian t ' : 
Rev. Dr. de f, Prine ipal of King’s Col 0 0 | wealthy and the ' $ a t ld t rat : / 
Rev. Professor Maurice, Kin.'s ¢ volle we 6 5 0 | some relief until t ender furtl sol n ve p 
bP. R. Haggitt, Esq. M.D. ae oe 2 unnecessary P “ f two allotment : 
W. Page Wood, Esq. QC. LP... 10 10 0 Total amount received since the reopening tied to two interurediate, ¢ eabin pass : 
gg Palmer, bsq. Q.C. M.P oe 100 of the Fund oa £2.17 s t . a , Zz ; 
BE. Headlam, Esq. M.P a We. 3 3 0 Old Balance of 1817" 5 Pers families, a to cco , 
ev Dr. Saunders, Head Me r of Charter- ‘ : steer ‘ rm - : 
house : . 100 scale - " thei 
W.Jd.t Farrer, Esq 1 oo Gy . " is ; — ‘ ; tia 
W. Dyce, Esq. R.A. 20 0 To the Diocese uf Tuam Let "y ‘eared and improved lat u ! f 
RK. 8. Rintoul, Esq 200 ‘ Cork 300 tain 3 ves for town and vil ' and nes 
iH. Tritton, Esq. . ° . ° 500 } pe Kilmore » will ¢ 1 sale at t t he ca's srchnse 
E. R. P. Bastard, Esq 5 0 0 | Killaloe. 1 the estima yr , , ‘ tained 
r D. Acland Esq. 20 0 Cashel is sone mt . Ae . 
i y rthe i] 
Henry Reeve i. « 22 0 | Limerick or v ; i : t wre) 
Charles Dickens, E-q 220 | oh Ossery . caster ot r afte . we m4 
W. Sterndale Benneit, Esq ‘ 5 0 0 | vi Meath " \ vices 1 
Juies Benedict, ksq. .. . . 220 | SpecialGrants . . many yoars ¢ yed int ( 
E. J. Hopkins, Esq. Organist, Temple | _ N: South Wal ! t 
Chureh . eo. . 100 |} Advertising and other 1 ‘ ry t npany’s 1 came tl 
Rev. Alexander Wilson 300 | mune §,162 . ed with their cha “will . , 
Rey. John Keble. ; ae ee sebeanneiddiets one a ten shin.“ 4 cl aaeaed ae . 
Rey. W. Scott o1 Oo | Balance in hat e131 2 | selecting their respective allo "om 
Rey. IL. W. Phillott, Charterhous 200 | iv “ ‘ oa r lence. be at aay , “ 
Bor. © Valford, Chas terhous 20 06 | Jor a. r Ay, } £25 for nd cuidan , at on a j 
Rev. C.G. Curtis. ; 1 eo | Rev. J. Ware . 20 tiene ™ iad i ; 
Rev. W. Maskeil . : ft vlo 0 | w.c ne Broke, hs - bo ! she ! : 1 tle of the best! : 
Rev. R. Chenevix Trench * te, ne » ne M. R. ; 1 ¢ . plac ygs yoy . As elbarcictinewenge 
F. H. D ckinson, Esq. a oe ~~ oe? Rev. J. Rout! ec it’ Cransles Vin stlen aint ‘ Age Bhs aes 
J. WH. Markland, Esq . . 5 0 0 | Kettering, Nort 1 5 ( ar oo = i ; . : 
O. Fe Esq. . 1 0 0 | Rev. C. Proby 5 0 i 1 ig it t t ‘ 
W. L. Farrer, Esq. . . ei 1 oo0 | Rey. R. P, Davies lw - aaa ' ( ‘ at 
Mrs. Thomas Farrer. . Loo Mrs. Elizabeth Woodcock 204 - Ag- : es <* 
MissRidley . . . . 1 0 ¢ | Mrs. Proby i one . t 
" Bhan Farrer, 200 | M. a ‘ i ) : ; aie teri si : 
. F. Temple ; ; 200 \ Rev. J. Eliott’ : 012 0 ion ane Sean db a 4 te 3 South W 
—s e = A 5 0 0 r. ae ; ; 5 Mintitatnes, ; ‘si 
Rey. Charles Kingsley jun. ; ‘ 1oe | E. W. : ar — 07 0 neocons Gk te! elt vY the 
Mr. W. B. Bourn. > 100 Subscriptions are received by the S tary. 3, Old Pal ‘ = ann they Seineedios r i . 
tev. C.G. Nicolay . * e i110 Yard, who will show the nts and confirmatory ' n fon he 0! 
Harry Coester, Esq. Privy Council Ofice 5 0 0 | ments. Also by the following Ban! ¥, Gronoe } 1 \ 
Archdeacon Alien es e e Bez. | Messrs. Strahan, Paul, and ¢ 2 r 1 : : 
seymour Tremenheere, Esq ° . 5535 @ | Messrs. Coutts and Co. 59, Stras 
Rey. J. Jackson . ° : . 0 O i 1 x ad Co, 67 z 1 ; 
H. PF. Chureh, Esq : aa ow 0 | werk wy ha mine ph = LAZENBY 
J. W. Farrer, Esq. Master in Chancery. . 5 0 0 | Committee, t i od 
Rev. T. Bowdler. . ‘ Page 5 00 j rn ty, Secret tong rif ; 
Mrs. Wii's nd le eu . : 2: 0 0 { National Club, August 16, 1549 th . 
C, Richards, Esq hs 10 0 of “ W Lazen 
*. Carletor Insp 7 T y 1 ? 4 sed ; — 
na Lufnel, , on ee S TEAS TO INDI A AND CHINA, : 
Barlow Moore, Esq.. . 11e " YPT.—Kx Monthly Mail Steam Conveyar . by os 
R. Joyner, Esq 010 0 for PAS NGERS AED 11GiT GOODS, to Ceylon, Madr wed with that pcet ‘ 1 t 
A. H.C. een: Esq. a 100 Caleutta, Penang, Singapore, a —The \ o justi mired as sauce fi ly t soles, C18. 
J. Dickenson, Esq. F. RS ; 00 | sular and Oricotal Steam Navigatio book passen- | &¢., and is manufact ‘ i biis Fish ‘ 
Rev ark . ° 00 | gers and receive goods and par » above ports by Sauce Warehouse, 4, words Street nan 
Rev. LF. H Murray . 100 | their steamers, starting rs pton on the 2th of . 
Key W.H. Hoare . every month, and emo zon orabout the 19th of ther 





mbay can proceed by thi 
th of the month to Malta, thence 


1 0 BOMBAY.— Fass« 


EB. 4. Fraser, Esq. . . . e 
. Company's Steamers of the 


Cc. i Branct, Esq. 





A he Oe me me 







G. F. Mathison, Esq . 0 | to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Sucz by 
G.W.H. . . . ‘ 0 0 | the Hon. E. I. Company's Steamers 
as Deewwort 1 0 0 | MEDITERRANEAN.—Malta, on the 2°th and 29th of every 
Samucl Rogers, Esq. a ee | month. Constantinople, on the 2 of the month. Alex 
5 -< st ong , , 1 - 4 andria, on the 2uth of the month. onus cured of t , 
Rev. Thos. Ciausiton ee . I ate SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—YV Operto, Lisbon, Cadiz | Pill ; and many of them been for a long tite 
The Lady Wird . ge 2 0 0 and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of ine month. sufferers, 1 had failed to get rel f from me — . 
a ® * 05 0 For Flans of the Vessels, Rates of Passage mo , and to scribed by the first doc tors in the pr ifesi on = stead : 
100 secure passages, and ship cargo, apply at the Company's | © tre of th: se pilis wil: 1 ORY SRS mene HE kl + — ' 
iog Offices, No. 122, Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High | ous state of health. § Det by 1 D ggists. wi dat Prot 
Street, Southampton. | Horoway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London 
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August 18, 1849. ] 
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MEDICAL, 


ASSURANCE SOCIPTY 


LERIC — AND GENERAL | 
C LIFE 











Notice is hereby given, that the usual DIV IDEND of Five 
per Cent less Income-tax) on t paid-up « i n the 
Shares of the Society will be PAYABLE att ‘i ,on and 
sfter Monpay, the 20th day of August in 

NVALID LIVES 

In addition to Assurances on Healthy Lives this Seciety 
continues to graut Policies on the Lives I ms snore or 
ess deviating from the healthy standard, on the | at « 
‘ a premium pr oportioned to the incressed risk 
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of the United Kingdom, or any 1! cn ¢ try v t 
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D nt of the ¢ iy } f t ir nid 
Transport Serv 
Som ist 
Comr u r ating ‘ ‘ i High 
miral of t ted King 1 of « ' in and Ire 
und do herel notice, t n Ts the th Sep 
mber next, at One o k, they will be ready to t ith 
such persons as may be willing to CONILRACT for the sur 
ply of a quantity of 
SALT Pol 
of th ure of the United ng ‘ 1 i 
antry whatsoever, eqnal to ¥ t , h 
ensuing season, and to be delivered in t ex pting a 
part t f, equalto 1 tierces, which tu be delivered in 
asks « taining loclbs. cach, and rw sepa tenders 
are to be made; the Lordships reser gto themselves the 
power, when the t rs are opened f mtiacting either 
for the whole, or for such part ereof only they may 
3 t,or of not contracting f part 1 } mun 
ed power of selection, cecording to quality 
Every Tender to specify where the meat is inter 1 tob 
cw la separate price f wl iinat 1 of cure 
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Htisadmirably adapted for the hair of ! even of the 
most tender age, and is constantly ¢ ployed for this purpose 
a the sery of Royalty, and by the families of the nobility 
and aristocracy. It is alike suited fo either sex, and whether 





employed to embellish the tresees of fem 

to the attractions of manly grace 

indispensable auxiliary to the t 

men. Price 3s. 6d. ; 7s. ; Family 1 ‘He 

10s. 6d. ; and double that size 
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PUBLISH 
AND CHARLES 
100L ATLAS of Mé 


New Collection 
FRG. Pre 
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TICAL 


with many 





1. 
ATLAS —Price 


i. 
GEOMETR 


SHOOL-BOOKS, 
D BY 


ACK, EDINBURG 


10 ). BLACK’S 





IDERN GEOGRAPHY ; 
f Ma J i W 
Geogra; itheCol 
eography that has as t 
i duty and a pleasure t 
dof I » May Is4 


Pri 
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SvoO. 
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a ce 
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PRACTICAL GLOM ind MENSURA- 
th numerous Exercises. By JAmMes Eutior, 
reacher of Mathematics in the Liv 1 - 


ostitution, 














and late Supe 








rintenden 

















tric Telegraph for the Scottish District. 

KEY to the SAME, . with many Diavrainsa, 6s 
“These books are th rk of aman who is both 
able practical mi matician and an experienced teache 
The Key is not a mere table of solutions, it is interspersed 
with valuable critical remarks ilustrating the rational 
of the various processes rhe Treatis d Key together 
are a valuable addition to ries.” —Spec- 
" 

( yor TLINES OF GE. PRINCI- 

"ALLY ANCIENT. tory Expla- 
3 of the System of th the 
ed Methods of Studyin ! w tie : 
fort Use of the we Advanced Puj he High 
Ss " f Edinburgh, and the Students « he Uni - 
sities. By Professor PILLans, of the ¥ Edin- 
! ! Price 4s. 6d, 
Vv. 
\CLOG.E CICERONIAN.2; being a Selection 
from the ORATIONS, EPISTLES, and PHILO- 
s re HICAL DIALOGUES of CICERO. To which 
aided, Selected Letters of the You rj v. Edited 
‘rofessor PILLANS; With an English I wuda 
Latin Notes, for the use t ( t 
Hd. 
LATIN-ENGLISH: ENGLISH-L ATIN 
l DICTIONARY. Founded on the Work of tl 
late Mr. Leverett, and particularly adapted to the Clas- 
sics usually studicd preparatory toa ¢ egiate Cours 
ty Faancts GARDNER, A.M. Instructor in the lu 
Latin School in Boston, = In vol. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
E*s sEMENTS OF Fit ‘AC TIONAL ARITH.- 
d Rng Ip me Boe eng udy of Ma- 
them ; LEEs, AM. Mat tical Ma 
ter in "t and Military Academy, a 
Lecturer ophy. Price 


Ms 


i dat 


of the High School of Edinburgh. By 
of the Mas 


»| Fen 





panes 





vil. 
ENTA LINGULE 
ont Moor, LL.D. 


autab, E — 


“RUDIME NTS 


Ts of the LATIN L 
ters of the School. 


x. 
SCHOOL VOCA 


MUEL Linpsay, A.M. 


Emet 





Studio 
xitque 
chlor, 


S.—Price 2s. RUDI- 


ANGUAGE, for th 
W. M. Guyy, 


GRUECLE. 
Jaco- 
rice 


lavita 


puluta Corre 


one 


BULARY. By Sa- 


Price ls. bound, 
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BLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS — 


AND TRAVELLING MAPS 
_New Editions. 








u A krough the volumes. They 
‘ udi jot up’; the descriptions are accurate, and 
emarkatly clear and comprehensii We ha eldom €£- 
a i books better * edit. d.’ oo ee Alt her, this serves 
s is of use value to tourists Art-Union. 
Theu sh i find a cor in the portmanteau of eve 
pers é vdertake a , 1 of pleasure OF busi 
a? England and Wal Scotland.” —Jot 


TOURIST 
and WALES 
with 


PLACK’S PICTURESQUE AND 
) ROAD-BOOK of ENGLAND » 

aining a General Travelling 
netly laid down ; 
nt Districts on 














an enia 


and In 





sof Roads, Railroads, eresting 
closely-printed and portable volume, 

( ‘ 

“ ear executed work, prettily illustrated, with 





ul maps.”— Al 
PLACK’S PICTURESQUE 
SCOTLAND; containing 


Map; 25 Engraved Charts of Rog 
teresting L (including Plans of KE dinburg 


rum, 





calities, 











Glasgow); numerous Views of the Scenery, on Wood 
and Steel, and a copious Itinerary. Seventh Edition, 
orrected and improved, with a List of the principal 
Hotels and Inns. In a handsome portable volume. Price 
8s. Gd 
“A ¢ prehensive, intell t, and well-arranged 
i - <«. We have been furnished with an incidental 
proot ic remarkable accuracy of the charts anil de- 
cript s, in the nal testimony a pedestrian, who 
1s traversed a considerable space book in hand,.”— 
s 
PLACK’S PICTURESQUE GUIDE the 
ENGLISH LAKES. Including an ae n the 





logy of the District, by 





Joun Puttiips, F.RS. ¢ 
fessor of Geology in King’s College, London, Wit 
iinutely accurate Map, by W. Hucues; Charts of the 
Views of the Scenery, and ¢ — Itinerary of 
th the Distances ax ly laid down. 
a neat pocket volume Price 5a, 

» the Lakes has wee en compiled up n the 
plan, t *“ Picturesque Tourist of 
) governed by the 








rule 








(as 








Same resolution t\ spare fo 
tble to achieve a successful result It needs 
comn lation. It is a picturesq: ide in 

itsd iptions are charming} 
un and minute —and its illus 
\ able specimens of art.”—A 


TOURIST of 


containing irate Travelling 


YLACK’S ECONOMICAL 
, SCOTLAND; an acc 


pand It rary, with 











Bug s ot ulities w 
ar Historical or Pictur u 
ted and improve an 
Price 6d 
\ work most carefully and elaborately « ed, con- 
taining the greatest possible ammount of inturmation 
illest possible space.” —S 


GUIDE THROU 
Sixth Edition Price 2s. 6¢. And 
ASGOW. Third Ke 





PLACK’S 
> BURGTIT. 
GUIDE THROUGH GI 





2s With Maps and Views, a Descriptions of th - 
rons 
*,* Both these works are ! 8} Al us 
of stra $s; their contents | nged in distinct 
walks, indlc ated by different cok mag f the 


st is ibl 00 Genweein 
issistance, and to visit 


a very short time. 





respective cities. The tour 
t ground without any further 
b both 


is worth seeing in both cities in 


»LACK’S ROAD AND RAILWAY TRA- 
) VELLING MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 














carefully « piled from the Maps of the Ordnance St 
veys, and beautifully engraved StpNey HALL; with 
all the Roads, Railroads, and other Topographical infor- 
mation required by the Tourist or Travelier on business 
Size, 32 inches by 22}. a neat portable case, price 
{ / 

A beautifully executed ’ 
which, after careful observat 
characterize as being among the 

| u a7 Jour , 


A SMALLER MAP. Price 2s ¢ 
= K’'S ROAD RAILW AY 
ELLING MAP of SCOTLAND, carefu 

nm the t thorities ; t 






AND. 


scr 


TRA- 














nd Ka accurately laid d n Size, 
224. Ina portable case, price 4s. tid 
*,* rom the care bestowed the « stru: tion 
present map, and the means ich have been used te - 
t the original drawings, reference to Individuals 
onversant with the topograpliy of tly ir respective local- 
s, the publishers are satistied that it will be found « 
st accurate and beautiful map o! Scotland extant 


ALLER MAP. Price 2s. 6d, 


*y ac K’S COUNTY MAPS of SCOTL AND, 
Ps t Cloth Pay atly d 


AsM 






t Sones 1 and ¢ ual Coutaining a 
t I ways, Canals, ( T s 
Villages, Fishing Streams, River sith , 
llistwical and Legendary Not Irice Is 
ing Argyle and Lute, Perth, Inverness 
Islands, which being Double Maps are Od. each, 


‘CHOOL HISTORIES.— New Eprtions. 





WD GENERAL HISTORY (Modern), by A. F. Tyrer, 
with Map. 4s. 
GENERAL HISTORY (Aameient), by A. F. Tyrver, 


with Map. 3s 
PALESTINE, 
Map, 4s 
SCOTLAND, 
3s. Gd. 
ROME, by Dr. Hermertneton, with Map. 6s. 
A. & C. Biacg, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





D.D, 3s. 6d. or w 


by Joun KirTTo, 


by P. F. Tytier, Edited by Dr. Rei. 
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‘This day is published, in foolscap 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


HE POETICAL WORKS OF ALEXAN- 

DER POPE, Revised and Arranged expressly for 
Young Persons and Schools. By W. C. MacrEapy. 

Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


This day is published, in foolscap 8vo. price 5s 
SHORT INQUIRY INTO THE HIS- 
TORY OF AGRICULTURE, in Ancient, Medi- 
eval, and Modern Times. By Cnanpos Wren Hos- 
kyne, Esq. 

London : Published for the Author by Brapsury and 
Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





Foolscap 8vo. price 3s. 6d. in green and gold binding, 
UMMER EXCURSIONS on the Banks of 
the Rivers Thames and Medway. Containing much 
new and pleasant Information interesting to the Country 
Resident and Out-of-Town Excursionist. Illustrated 

with 140 Engravings from Original Sketches. 
Wm. S. Orr and Co, Paternoster Row. 
This day is published, price 1s. 

ELIGIOUS IGNORANCE, its Cause and 
its Cure; a Tract for the Times. By ALEXANDER 
Q. G. CRAUFURD, M.A. of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
formerly Curate of St. Mark’s Church, Woodhouse, Leeds. 
London: Jomn Cnarman, 142, Strand. 


Dedicated, by special permission, to H.RAT. Prince Albert. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. Volume I. of 

HE JOURNAL of DESIGN and MANU- 

FACTURES. Containing Forty-four Fabric Pat- 

terns inserted, and upwards of Two Hundred Engravings. 
London: CnapMan and Haty, 186, Strand. 


Just published, small 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. a New and 
Cheaper Edition of 
E YOUNG SPORTSMAN’S MANUAL: 
or RECREATIONS in SHOOTING. 

With some Account of the Game of the British Islands, 
and Practical Directions for the Management of the Dog 
and Gun. By CRAVEN. 

With Sixty-two Illustrations by WitttamM ITAkvEY. 
London : CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 


Just published, handsomely bound in half Morocco, cloth 
sides, gilt back and edges, price 17. 16s.; or with the 
Maps coloured, 27. 5s. 

HARPE’S CORRESPONDING ATLAS.— 
Comprising Fifty-four Maps, constructed on a sys- 

tem of scale and proportion, and a copious consulting In- 
dex. By Joun Suarpre. Engraved on Steel in the first 
style, by J. Witson Lowry. The Index, Title, and Con- 
tents, to complete Subscribers’ copies, may now be had. 

Price 4s. 

London: CHarMan and HALL, 186, Strand. 


In 12mo. price 2s. 6d, strongly bound, 
ENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Books I. and IT. 
. With a Copious Vocabulary. By James Fencus- 
son, M.D. Rector of the West End Academy, Aberdeen. 

*,* The Vocabulary contains not only the meaning of 
every word that occurs in the Text, but also an expla- 
nation of the more dificult passages. 

“Excellently edited. . . . We have seen many 
editions of the Anabasis, but we cannot say that we have 
seen a hetter than this.”— Church and State Gazette. 

Edinburgh: Oriver and Boyp; London: siMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co, 








In 1 vol. 8vo. price 8s. cloth lettered, 
ASTELNEAU ; or the Ancient Régime. 
J By G. P. R. James, Esq. 

Lately published, by the same Author, uniform with 

the above, 
GOWRIE, &s. 
THIRTY YEARS SINCE. New Edition. 8s. 
ARABELLA STUART. New Edition. 8s. 
AGINCOURT. New Edition. &s. 

** Our readers will perceive from these general obser- 
vations that we estimate Mr. James’s abilities as a ro- 
gmmance writer highly; his works are lively and interest- 
ing, and animated by a spirit of sound and healthy 
morality in feeling, and of natural delineation in character, 
which, we think, will secure for them a calm popularity, 
which will last beyond the present day.”—Zdinburgh 
Review. 

London: SmmpKtIn, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Just published, 72 pages large 18mo. 6d. stiff wrapper, 


FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY: 

being an Abridgment of DR. REID'S RUDI- 
MENTS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY; with an Out- 
line of the Geography of Palestine. 

Prepared at the suggestion of several Teachers, who 
wished to have for their younger Pupils a First Book of 
ficography. 

Also, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 

INTRODUCTORY ATLAS OF MODERN GEO. 
GRAPHY. By ALEXANDER Rep, LL.D. lately Rector 
of the Cireus Place School, Edinburgh; ¢ ing Ten 
beautifully full coloured Maps, constructed from the best 
Authorities. 

And a New Edition, reduced to 5s. of 

REID'S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY ; with an Index, containing the Names, pro- 
perly accented, of the most important Places laid down 
in the Maps, the Countries in which they are situated, 
and their Latitude and Longitude. This Atlas contains 
Sixteen beautifully full coloured Maps, constructed from 
the best Authorities, of which those of Hindostan, United 
States and Canada, Australasia and Polynesia, aud Pales- 
ilne, have been recently added. 

*,* Both of these Auases are now bound in 4to. the 
Maps not being folded. 

By the same Author, 





RUDIMENTS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Sixth 
Edition, 1s. 
OUTLINE OF SACRED GEOGRAPHY. Ninth 


Edition. 6d. 
RUDIMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Seventh 


Edition. 6d. 

RUDIMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
Seventh Edition. 2s. 

KEY to Ditto. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Fifth Edition. 6s. 6d. 
Edinburgh: OLivea and Borp; London : Simpain, 
DIABSHALL, and Co. 





NEW WORKS 


ADAPTED FOR READING SOCIETIES, 
NOW READY. 





Eliot Warburton’s Memoirs of Prince 


Rupert. 
3 vols. 42s. 








The Conquest of Canada. 


By the Author of “ Hocwetaca.” 
2 vols. 28s. 








The Hon. «’. Walpole’s Four Years in 


the Pacific. 
2 vols. 28s. 








Robert Bell’s Wayside Pictures in France, 


Belgium, and Holland. 
1 vol. 15s. 








M‘Killop’s Service in New Zealand. 


1 vol. 7s. 6d. 





Fillan’s Traditionary Tales of the Two 
Rebellions in Scotland. 
1 vol. 8s. 6d. 








Leonie Vermont. 
By the Author of “ MILDRED VERNON.” 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 





Dr. Taylor’s History of the House of 


Orleans. 
3 vols. 42s. 








Lynch’s Expedition to the Dead Sea. 
I vol. 21s. 

The Emigrant Churchman in Canada. 
2 vols. 2ls. 











Whiteside’s Vicissitudes of the 


Eternal City. 
1 vol. 12s. 


Eliot’s Liberty of Rome. 
2 vols, 28s. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


THE NOVELS OF THE SEASON. 


BY DISTINGUISHED WRITEKS. 


Leonie Wermont. 


By the Author of “ Mitprep VERNON.” 
vols, 





Sir Eyward Bulwer Lytton’s 
Paro. 


Third Edition, 3 vols. 


SFillan’s Travitionarn Stories of 


1 vol. 


J. Fenimore Cooper's Sea ions. | 


3 vols. 


Miss Wardy’s Owen Gilendotver. 
3 vols. 


HHiss Bunburp'’s Lbelyn. 





2 vols. 
Werman {MPrelbille’s (Mardi. 
3 vols. 
Cighteen Wundred and Tivelbe. 
3 vols. 


Sir Wenty FH. Wuntlep's 
Peregrine Scramble. 
2 vols. 


Dudley Cranbourne. 
3 vols. 
Palarave Simpson's Wily of 
Paris. 
3 vols. 
Pames {lorier’s Martin 
CToutrand. 


1 vol. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 





Sia. 
PAGET'S COMPLETE ACCOUNT OF HUN 
Immediately, a New Edition, with coloured Maye Aat. 
< Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, » and 00 
I UNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA: with 
Remarks on their Condition, Social, Political 
Economical. By Joun Pacer, Esq. » and 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 
ARCHDEACON MANNING'S CHARGE Pop nn 
This day is published, 8vo, 25 POR lee, 
CHARGE delivered at the ORDINARY 
VISITATION of the ARCHDEACONRY of cy 
CHESTER in Juty 1819. “By Hexry Epwaap wet 
ninGc, M.A. Archdeacon of Chichester, - 
Joun MuBRAy, Albemaile Street, 


300KS FOR READING IN THE COUNTRY, 
Now ready, to be obtained of all Rooksellers. 
\ R. MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW Ayp 
i INTERESTING WORKS in all Classes of Litera 
ture, PUBLISUED DURING the PRESENT SEASON, 
including ee 
LORD LINDSAY'S LIVE 
MR. CURZON’S MONAS 





S of the LINDSAYS, 4 
ERLES of the LEVANT: 


Se 


15s. 
MR. ST. JOHN’S SPORTING TOUR in suTHY 
LAND. 18s. UTHER. 
THE ADMIRALTY 
INQUIRY. 10s. 6d. 
MR. LAYARD'S DISCOVERIES at NINEVEH, 36 
SIR CHARLES LYELL’S SECOND VISIT to the 
UNITED STATES. | 18s. 
MR. CUNNINGHAM’S HANDBOOK for Loxpoy 
24s . 


MANUAL of SCI ENTIFIC 








DR. FORBES'S PHYSICIAN'S HOLYDAY. 195, 
Mk. DENNIS’S CITIES and CEMETERIES of 


ETRURIA,. 42s. 

MRs. SOMERVILLE’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
12s. 

SIR G. WILKINSON'S DALMATIA and Moy. 
TENEGRO. 42s. 

MR. COLQUHOUN’S ROCKS and RIVERS of scor. 
LAND. 6s. 6d. 

REV. G. R. GLEIG’S LIFE of SIR THOMAS 
MUNKO. 6s. 

MR. O'BYRNE’S NAVAL BIOGRAPHY. 42. 


PROFESSOR RANKLE’S HISTORY of PRUSSIA, 


Shs. 

t. FORSYTI’S HORTENSIUS, of the ADYO- 
CATE. 12s. 

CAPTAIN CUNNINGHAM’S 
SIKUS, 15s. 

SIERRA LEONE DESCRIBED. By a Lapy. 6s. 

MR. ST. JOHN’S ADVENTURES in the LIBYAN 
DESERT. 2s. 6d. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HISTORY of the 


TANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


1. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the First Invasion 
by the Romans to the Reign of Queen Victoria. By 
Mrs. MankuaM. 46th Thousand. Wood-cuts. 12mo. 
7s. Gd. 2. 

MiIsTORY OF FRANCE. From the Conquest by the 
Gauls tothe Reign of Louis Philippe. By Mrs. Mang. 
HAM. 20th Thousand, Wood-cuts. 1!2mo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF GERMANY. From the Invasion br 
Marius to the Battle of Leipsic. On the Pian of Mrs, 
Markham. 3d Thousand. Wood-cuts. 12mo. 7s, 6d. 


4. 
A SCTIOOL DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. $y Wiitiam Situ, LL.D. With 
200 Wood-cuts. I2mo. 10s. Gd. 


5. 
KING EDWARD THE SIXTIIS LATIN GRAM- 
MAR, for Schools. New Edition. 12mv, 3s. 6d. bound. 


6. 
MATTIHL#’S SHORTER GREEK GRAMMAR, for 
Schools. Seventh Edition. I2mo. 3s. bound. 
SOP'S FABLES, for Schools. A New Version. 
Chiefly from the Original Greek. Post Svo. By Rev. 
Tuomas James. 100 Wood-cuts. 16s. 
8 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH LITERATURE. A Popa- 


| lar Manual for Schools, By Tuomas Suaw. Post 5y0. 
2. 


the Two Rebellions in Scotland. | 12s 


NATURAL HISTORY, for Schools, By Ep 

WARD JEssE., Seventh Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
10. 

INTRODUCTIONS to the GREEK CLASSIC 

POETS. By H.N. CoLentper. Third Edition. Feap. 

Svo. 5s. 6d. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street 
“NEW WORKS ON EMIGRATION. 

With a Map, price One Shiling, ‘ 

GUIDE TU PORT STEPHENS, 
2 IN NEW SOUTIL WALES, the Colony of the 

Australian Agricultural Company. By ALEXANDES 
Harris, Author of “ Convicts and Settlers,” “ The Emi- 
grant Family,” &c. &c 


Complete in 1 vol. pp. 346, price 10s. 6d. with a coloured 
Map of Nelson, in New Zealand, 
SIDNEY’S EMIGRANT’S JOURNAL. 





Ninth Thousand, price One Shilling, 
SIDNEY’S AUSTRALIAN HANDBOOK. 


New Series, Monthly, small 8vo. price 6d. 
SIDNEY’S EMIGRANT’S JOURNAL, AND 
TRAVELLER'S MAGAZINE. 

Edited by SAMUEL SIDNEY. 
Emigrants’ Questions Answered. 

The Number for Avaust, Conrarns: Scenes from the 
Life of a Bushman; a Hunt on the Cannobile—The Use 
of Association—Power’s New Zea and—Pictures of Aus- 
tralian Emigrants—Letter from Patrick Dore, Wiscon- 
sin, U.S.—Journal of a Voyage to Adelaide — Letters 
from Texas, No. 5—Mrs. Chisholm on the Australian 
Agricultural Company’s Colony— Emigrants (Questions 
Answered: A Word to Women Emigrating—Our Library 
Table. 

London: W. 8. Ong ard Co. Amen Corner, Paternoster 
Row. 





London: Printed by Josrra C 
County of Middlesex, Pris 
Pacwen and Josern CLavron, N@_ ’ 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, inghe City of Leeson ; 
and Published by the aforesaid Josern Ciarron, at 9, wae 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, strand, in the 
County of Middlesex.—Satvuxbar, Isth Avouwer 1949. 
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